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Viore taxes! 
Why not let the government help 
pay your child's way to university. 











The Spectrum Registered Education Savings Plan (RESP). 
Save for post-secondary education — and save on taxes too! 


All earnings grow tax-free until they are paid § You can withdraw any or all of the capital 


out to a student beneficiary, who Is enrolled | contributed to your Spectrum RESP at anytime, 
part-time or full-time at a post- secondary with no tax penalty. 
educational institution. Earnings are taxed in the 100% of your investment goes to work 
hands of the beneficiary, who will likely be in a immediately because there are no front-end 
lower tax bracket. sales charges. (A declining fee, from 5% to 0% is 
You can name anyone as beneficiary ayable on withdrawals of capital invested for 
It's a no-cost RESP— there are no set-up ess than 5 years.) 
fees, no trust fees and no annual RESP admini- Call 1-800-263-1851 for more information 
Strative costs. or call an Account Representative at major 
investment dealers, Sun Life or mutual fund 
independents. 
Mutual Funds 


Spectrum Mutual Funds are sold by prospectus only. 
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Calling on alumni 
to preserve tradition 


ONCORDIA'S ALUMNI OFTEN MEET for socials 
4 and dances and golf and such like. Too bad. Oh, 

don’t get me wrong. Socials and dances and golf 
are fun and worth doing, but it’s too bad the alumni so 
seldom do more than those. It’s too bad because we all 
lose when they don’t do more. 

It all starts with tradition. You know what tradition is. 
As an academic buzzword, it’s right up there with excel- 
lence and standards and scholarship. When university 
administrators give speeches, they say “tradition” as 
often as Brian Mulroney says “sacred trust.’ And with 
just as much sincerity. 

It’s not entirely their fault. Usually, administrators 
can’t be in a university long enough to know what its 
traditions are. That’s the nature of an administration 
career. They tend to be like birds of passage, and like 
birds of passage, they come and go. 

Besides, they have to be so concerned about doing 
whatever the government wants done — after all, that’s 
where the money comes from — that they would have 
difficulty following the university’s tradition even if they 
knew what it was. No, administrators talk a good gee 
about tradition, but they can’t do much. 

Nor do faculty. The problem with faculty is that they 
come from universities all over the world. They come 
from a hundred traditions and, to each of them, the only 
tradition worthwhile is that of the university he or she 
graduated from. If the university they teach in doesn’t 
have the same tradition as the one they studied in — well 
— it really can’t be taken seriously, can it? 

Students? Well, most of them haven't been around long 
enough to have much idea of what the tradition is. 
Besides, they’re too busy studying to be concerned much 
about tradition. At least, I certainly hope they are. 

All of that is why Concordia has developed such a 
weak sense of where it came from and where it is going. 
Instead, it has been turning itself into a giant machine 
whose major purpose is to crunch out statistics. Students 
are becoming almost irrelevant. Already they exist large- 
ly as an unattractive lump of ID numbers in the 
computer, and as targets of increasingly Byzantine regu- 
lations. 

It wasn't always that way. 

Sir George Williams had a tradition that was (and still 
is) rare in the academic world. It was founded with abso- 
lute disregard for all the standard snobberies and 
pomposities of academia. Instead of being obsessed with 
its image, it was obsessed with a mission to make univer- 
sity education possible for those who otherwise could 
never have had it. That’s why it pioneered night classes. 
That’s why it admitted students who had been refused at 
other universities. It wasn’t lowering standards when it 
admitted them. On the contrary, it was raising them by 
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imposing the highest possible standard of education on 
itself. That’s what excellence should mean. 

Loyola grew out of a Roman Catholic sense of service. 
Despite the Protestant origins of one and the Catholic 
origins of the other, Loyola developed a tradition of 
service much like that of Sir George. When the goal is 
service without regard for oneself, Protestant and Catho- 
lic traditions come to pretty much the same thing. 

By the time of the merger to form Concordia, the Sir 
George tradition was still alive but in trouble. Rapid 
expansion had brought in too many new faculty whose 
only ambition was to make Sir George look as much as 
possible like the arrogantly unimaginative and self-serv- 
ing institutions they had come from. Loyola’s tradition 
was a little healthier, but only a little. 

The old traditions still survive at Concordia — though 
just barely. The pressures against their continued surviv- 
al are formidable. 

So, who can keep the traditions alive? Who under- 
stands what it has meant to be a Loyolan or a Georgian or 
a Concordian? Who understands what it is that we must 
preserve? 

You. That’s who. That’s the only who there is left. 

The alumni could have a crucial role in deciding the 
future of Concordia. Occasionally, they have lived up to 
it. Sir George’s first graduating class, for example, has 
presented an annual award for innovative contributions 
to education at Concordia. In years when all universities 
have been trampling over each other in a rush to look as 
much as possible like the other, that award was one of 
the few incentives to carry on the Loyola/Sir George/ 
Concordia tradition of innovation for service. 

That’s the sort of thing we really need from the alum- 
ni. We alumni make up the one group who have lived the 
traditions, and have experienced the value of them. And, 
oh, Concordia needs that sort of experience. 

Concordia needs encouragements and reminders of 
what its past has been and what future it should aim at. It 
can get them only from the people who know the value 
of them. Financial contributions are nice. (Keep them 
coming.) But it would be even more helpful if alumni 
were, for example, to have regular discussions about 
changes in the calendar regulations and to let us know 
what they think of them. It would be helpful if alumni 
were to provide encouragement for teachers and depart- 
ments who try to ensure that Concordia continues to 
serve students and not just its image. 

So, if you’re going to have another dance or a movie 
night or a pub crawl, count me in. But I'd really like to 
see a little more. Otherwise, we’re soon going to lose any 
sense of where we came from — and when you lose that, 
you lose any sense of where you should go. And that’s 
when the paper pushers take over. 4 
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University affairs 





Scientist appointed 
vice-rector academic 


A PROMINENT UNIVERSITY of 
Toronto professor and researcher in 
the fields of physiology and bio- 
chemistry has been appointed vice- 
rector academic at Concordia effec- 
tive September 1. 

Rose Sheinin, vice-dean of the U of 
T’s School of Graduate Studies since 
1984, replaces Francis Whyte, who 
left last October to become director- 
general of the Council of Ministers of 
Education, Canada. 

Fluently bilingual, Dr. Sheinin has 
taught at Toronto for 25 years in the 
departments of microbiology, medi- 
cal biophysics, and microbiology 
and parasitology. Her principal 
research interests are biochemical 
genetics and DNA replication. 

Sheinin, whose appointment was 
announced at the May Board of Gov- 
ernors meeting, has also been a visit- 
ing research associate at Britain’s 
National Institute for Medical Re- 
search and the University of Cam- 
bridge, a senior fellow at Massey Col- 
lege and a research associate fellow 
at the Ontario Cancer Institute’s divi- 
sion of biological research. 

A member of the Advisory Com- 


mittee of Science for Peace, she was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Canada in 1981 and was a member 
of the Science Council of Canada 
from 1984-87. Her term as vice-rec- 
tor academic at Concordia runs until 
May, 1994. 

In other senior management 
changes at Concordia: 
© Religion Professor Jack Lightstone 
has been appointed associate vice- 
rector academic (research) for a 
three-year term effective June 1, tak- 
ing over from Chemistry Professor 
Cooper Langford. A former chair of 
the religion department, Lightstone’s 
own research has focussed on early 
rabbinical religion and literature, and 
late biblical religion. 
® Catherine MacKenzie, executive 
assistant to Rector Patrick Kenniff, 
was named associate vice-rector ser- 
vices starting August 1. An assistant 
professor of art history, she has 
served on Senate, the Board of Grad- 
uate Studies and is a former associate 
dean of the Fine Arts faculty. 
© History Professor Richard Diubal- 
do has been appointed acting direc- 
tor of continuing education, off- 








DR. ROSE SHEININ 
Academic vice-rector 


campus education and distance 
learning for a one-year term, replac- 
ing Douglas Potvin who has retired. 
A review of the three services will be 
conducted during his term. 

¢ Elizabeth Morey, assistant to the 
rector for special projects, has been 
appointed acting director of Concor- 
dia’s Council for International Coop- 
eration pending the naming of a per- 
manent director to replace Martin 
Singer in the position. Sf 








Affinity card popular 


THE CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY Affinity Mastercard 
Card has met an enthusiastic response from alumni, 
faculty and staff since it was introduced last January. 

With its special design bearing the Concordia 
University logo, the affinity card is one you'll be proud 
to carry. Holders also benefit from reduced interest rates 
on outstanding balances, $100,000 in travel accident 
insurance, and no-annual fee in the first year ($1 of the 
$10 fee afterwards is returned to Concordia). 

The University benefits every time you use the affinity 


man (left) and Ila Grayland shared the first Irving 
Layton Award for Creative Writing, established by the 
English department's creative writing program. Layton 
himself (right) presented the award, worth $1,000, last 
May in the downtown faculty club. Horsman, a part- 
time mechanic and pilot with Air Inuit who will begin 
graduate studies in English this fall, submitted a collec- 
tion of poems and stories. Grayland won for her poems 
about childhood in Australia. Layton will be writer-in- 
residence at Concordia this fall. 


card, receiving a small percentage of each purchase to 
fund worthy projects such as scholarships, fellowships, 
and library acquisitions. 

This modest revenue is not intended to replace 
donations by individual alumni, but it does supplement 
the Annual Giving Program for needy projects at 
Concordia. 

Application forms are available from the Alumni 
Affairs office, 1463 Bishop St, Room 101 (848-3818). Or 
write to us c/o Concordia University, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8. 
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$1 per second 


Phonathon 
raises $64,000 


FIGURES DON’T TELL the whole story of Concordia’s 
first major fund-raising phonathon last May, but they do 
provide an indication of its success. The effort raised 
$64,000 in gifts and pledges, including some corporate 
matching gifts, and the amount may increase in coming 
months through unspecified gifts. 

Some 160 volunteers phoned about 3,500 fellow- 
graduates living in the greater Montreal area over nine 
evenings to raise money for priority areas of need at 
Concordia. The phonathon was the last phase of the 
1988-89 Annual Giving Program. 

All the credit goes to the alumni volunteers who 
donated their time and energy to make the event such a 
success. Most enjoyed the experience so much that they 
have volunteered their services for the next phonathon. 

Especially encouraging is the fact that of the 1,101 












Phonathon Photos by Ron Paquet 





Graduate Studies Dean Fred Szabo (left); Com- 
merce Dean Steve Appelbaum (seated); and 
phonathon team captain Stephen Huza 


specified pledges received during the phonathon, 52 per 
cent were pledged by alumni who had never given to 
Concordia before. Taking into account the time 
involved, final statistics revealed that the phonathon 
raised $1 per second! 

All calls were made from the downtown Montreal 
headquarters of the Laurentian Bank of Canada. The 
locale was generously provided by the bank’s President 
and CEO Dominic D’ Alessandro (L BSc 67), who is this 
year’s chair of the alumni division of Annual Giving, and 
Roy Firth (BCom 75), vice-president, finance, at the 
Laurentian. 

Concordia extends its gratitude and thanks to 
Phonathon Chair John Economides (SGW BCom 41, 
member of the Board of Governors) and his leadership 
team, to the staff of the Alumni and Advancement offic- 
es, and to all the volunteer callers who were instrumental 
in the success of this endeavour. 








Chair John Economides 





Larry Rooney makes his case 





Volunteer caller Diane Drury 
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Phonathon vice-chair Barbara 
de Beaupré on location at 
Laurentian Bank calling centre 





Tallying the evening’s pledges are Robert Parker, Dean 





of Fine Arts; Ron Laughlin, Concordia Alumni presi- 


dent; and Humberto Santos, Corporate Gifts chair 





Thanks to volunteer team 


Phonathon Chair : 


John Economides, S BCom 41 


Vice-chairs: 

Doug Hall, BA 75 

Ron Laughlin, BCom 75 
Barbara de Beaupré, MBA 88 


Team captains: 
Alex Carpini, L BA 64 


Charles de Kovachich, BCom 83 


Marc Doré, BCom 83 
Patricia Garneau, EMBA 88 
Robert Geller, MBA 88 
Stephen Huza, S BA 73 
Brian Neysmith, S BSc 66 
Michael Pitts, BCom 75 
Anjel Van Damme, MBA 88 


Callers: 

Bernard Abcarius, MBA 80 
David Adamson, BSc 78 
Dag Alfheim, MBA 88 

Ian Amos, BCom 85 
Abraham Anto, EMBA 88 
Steven Appelbaum, faculty 
Michael D. Arscott, BA 86 
Daniel A. Artola, BEng 87 
John E. Bamford, L BCom 74 
Rick Bandura, BEng 83 
John A. Barr, S BA 77 
Marielle Beauchemin, BA 86 
Paul L. Beique, MBA 88 
Suzanne Bernardin, staff 
Charles Bertrand, faculty 
Don Boisvert, MA 79 
Christine Boyle, MBA 88 
Ruth Bradford, BA 84 
Laurie Brodrick, L BA 74 
Lesley Brooks, BCom 85 
Scott Brown, MBA 86 
Gordon Browne, guest 
Nathalie Brulebois, MBA 88 
Derek Burgess, BA 85 
Janina R. Burke, guest 
Jean-Louis Busson, EMBA 88 
Jack Carroll, L BA 67 

Helen Ann Cave, BA 85 
Robert Christopher, BA 88 
Diane Clarke, S BA 72 

Allen Colpitts, L BA 74 


Héléne Cossette, BAdm 88 
Pierre Cuccioletta, L BCom 73 
Sandra Curnew, staff 

Stephen Dafoe, BA 88 

Ed Davidson, BCom 84 
Edward R. Davidson, BCom 82 
Brian Deane, BCom 78 

Gilles Desharnais, BEng 87 
Damiano di Perna, BCom 87 
John Discenza, EMBA 88 
Denis J. Dougherty, S BCom 73 
Randy Dow, staff 

Diane Drury, BCom 83 

Yves Durivage, DAcc 88 

Gilles Desautels, BA 76 
Nicholas Economides, BCom 76 
Peter Economides, BCom 82 
Stephane Ethier, MBA 89 
Nicole Fauré, BCom 84 
Thomas Filgiano BSc 76 

John Filippone, BCom 83 

Alec Fineberg, S BCom 42 
Brendan Patrick Finn, EMBA 88 
Karen Ford-Gufler, BCom 76 
Louise Fournier, BA 84 

John Freedman, BA 75 

Me Pierre Frégeau, BA 76 
Stephanie M. Freund, BCom 76 
Michael B. Gamble, L BCom 68 
Charles Giguére, faculty 

Eric Goldner, BAdm 83, staff 
Gita Gosai, staff 

Carole Groleau, MBA 89 

John Gubenco, S BA 73 

Teresa Havill, BA 89 

Lorne Hubner, MBA 88 
Christopher Hyde, staff 

Shan Impey, staff 

Katherine Johnson-Burke, S BA 79 
Michael Judson, BA 86 

Teresa Jurkowski, BA 87 

Linda Kenworthy, BEng 86 
Alan G. King, BCom 76 
Gabrielle Korn, BA 88, staff 
Peter Korsos, BCom 83 

Robert Kouri, S BA 50 

Victor Krawczuk, MEng 89 
Mark Kytola, BCom 77 

George Labelle, L BCom 72 
Linda Lefebvre, staff 

Christine Lengvari, L BSc 72 


Norman Light, BCom 79 
Mary Little, MBA 89 

Jackie Low, BA 89 

Al Mah, S BA 79 

Michael Maier, staff 
Pasquale Mancini, BA 87 
Brian Marcil, LBCom 71 
Luc Marois, BCom 84 
Claude Mazza, staff 

Daniel McCann, L BA 70 
Theresa McGuire, L BSc 70 
David McIninch, L BA 66 
June McLellan, BA 83 
Margo McNally, BA 75 

Pat Menzies, staff 

John Merriam, NBA 87 
Edith Meyers, MBA 87 
George Mills, BCom 76 
Frank Mizgala, LBCom 66 
Lise Moquin, EMBA 88 
Gabrielle Murphy, staff 
Michael Murray, BA 80 
Robert Parker, faculty 
George Paulez, L BCom 77 
David Perrigard, S BCom 74 
Patrick Phelan, BCom 87 
Robert Philip, S BA 70 
Roland Picard, S BSc 46 
Richard Piedalue, L BSc 60 
Walter Pike, S BCom 43 
Stephen Ponak, MBA 89 
Tony Pontrelli, guest 
Maggie Porporino, BCom 88 
Prof. Harold Potter, S BA 39 
Ravi Rao, BEng 85 

Elaine Rapkin, MBA 86 
Irwin Rapkin, MBA 87 
Reesa Rosenfeld, MBA 88 
Peter Regimbald, L BA 73 
Malcolm Renshaw, S BA 59 
Keith Richardson, MBA 88 
Marie-France Richer, BSc 87 
Francesca Rizzuto, BCom 88 
Alphonse Roaldi, BSc 76 
Tom Robertson, BSc 83 
Larry P. Rooney, L BCom 68 
Shelagh Ryan, BCom 84 
David Sadowsky, S BA 67 
Constantine Salamis, MCompSc 83 
Yves Savoie, staff 

Patrice Scattolin, MEng 89 


Brian Selwood, staff 

Brenda Shanahan, MBA 88 
Dr. Rita Shane, S BA 37 

Rory Sheehan, MBA 89 

Alex R. Sidorenko, L BA 72 
Nicholas Sikorski, L BA 68 
Robert Simioni, L BCom 70 
Bruce Smart, staff 

Maureen Stacey, BA 82 
Robert Stamegna, S BCom 65 
Antonio Sticca, BCompSc 85 
Stephen Sura, EMBA 88 

Fred Szabo, faculty 

Mary Tarlton, BA 79 

Margery Tedder, MBA 87 
Sylvain Tetreault, BA 85 

Don Thomas, BA 78 

Terry Too, BCom 82 

Sandra Trihey, BA 82 

Ashoka Valia, MBA 89 
Jacques Wanner,, S BCom 57 
Donald P. Wilkie, MBA 87 
Mark Wilkins, MBA 89 

John Williams, MBA 89 
Lorne Woods, BA 86 

Susan Woods, guest 


A special thanks to the 
following companies and 
individuals who showed their 
support by contributing food, 
refreshments and prizes for 
our volunteers: 


Marriott Food Services 

Alain Benedetti, Clarkson Gordon 
Cartier Grande Marque 
Internationale 

Les Vins Calvet 

O’Keefe Breweries 

Schenley Canada 

Concordia Alumni Association 
Hervé de la Fouchardia 

are, Concordia 

Imasco 

Laurentian Bank of Canada 
Michel Jalbert, Loyola alumni 
president 

National Bank of Canada 
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1988-89 Annual Giving 


Graduates give generously 


ALUMNI CONTRIBUTORS were the largest single 
donor source to Concordia’s 1988-89 Annual Giving 
Program, both in terms of dollars raised and the number 
of gifts received. 

Personal donations from alumni, combined with 
matching gifts from their employers, represented almost 
one-third of the $623,000 raised in the first year of the 
renewed Annual Giving Program. 

In addition to alumni personal gifts of $177,760, 
employers’ matched gifts totalled $14,615. 

“Our graduates can now see quite clearly how vital 
their support is in meeting the university's on-going 
priority needs,” said Brian Selwood, who directed the 
1988-89 program. Overall figures are provided in the 
accompanying table. 

The General Chair for Annual Giving 1988-89 was J. 
Brian Aune, a member of the university’s Board of Gov- 
ernors, and chairman and chief executive of investment 
dealer Nesbitt Thomson Inc. 

‘““‘Nowhere was the response from new donors more 
impressive than in the alumni phonathon,’ Aune said. 
“More than half the pledges recorded were made by 
graduates who were donating to the university for the 
first time. 

“Of particular interest to alumni is the Faculty Affilia- 
tion Program, which was designed by the Advancement 
Office as an alternative to the more traditional gift 
clubs,” he added. 

Donors of $100 or more inclusive of any matching 
employer donations become participants in the Faculty 
Affiliation Program. They will be receiving their first 
faculty newsletters this fall. 





yanbod uoy 





VOLUNTEER LEADERS for 1988-89 Annual Giving 
with Rector Patrick Kenniff, third from left. The volun- 
teers are, from left to right, Humberto Santos (BCom 75, 
MBA 79), corporate gifts chair; Brian Aune, general 
chair; (the Rector); faculty and staff appeal co-chair 
Ann Kerby, assistant dean of students; Lewis Moody, 
senior students’s section chair; Board of Governors 
Chair André Gervais (L BA 54), who led the parents’ 
solicitation; Dominic D’Alessandro (L BSc 67), alumni 
division chair; and John Economides (S BCom 41), 
phonathon chair. Absent from the photo are George 
Springate (S BA 65), stadium appeal chair; and Dr. 
Martin Kusy (S BCom 69), faculty and staff co-chair. 


1988-89 ANNUAL GIVING RESULTS 


Number of 


Aune and other volunteer leaders in 1988-89 annual Source offends =Total gifts ee 
giving are identified in the accompanying photograph, Alumni $177,760 2719 
taken on the occasion of their final meeting. Faculty/staff 159,781 422 

The past year’s giving program targeted specific areas Other friends of 
of need which are not adequately funded through gov- the University 90,664 444 
ernment grants. These include supporting the distinctive Corporations* 174,414 198 
priorities in each faculty, providing scholarships and Foundations 20,606 13 
fellowships to deserving students, acquiring library Total $623,225 3796 
books and materials, and a special appeal to enhance * Includes corporate matching gifts of $14,615 





Concordia’s athletic facilities. 





2,600 MORE ALUMNI 


OUR ALUMNI RANKS grew by more than 2,600 Con- 
cordians who received their degrees at spring convoca- 
tion ceremonies held last June at Place des Arts. 

The university's four faculties granted a record 2,267 
undergraduate degrees, 206 Master’s degrees, 17 PhDs, 
and 126 graduate-level diplomas. 

The three-day ceremonies also featured the presenta- 
tion of honorary degrees to nine key figures in the arts, 

ss _ education and business worlds. 
SEAGRAM FUND: Seagram Company co-chairman Honorary Doctor of Laws (LLD) degrees were awarded 
Charles Bronfman and Concordia Rector Patrick Ken- | to businessmen George Drummond Birks, Claude Cas- 
niff mingle at a May gathering of the Rector’s Circle at | tonguay, and William I. Turner, Jr.; engineers Jean-Paul 
which a $1 million donation from Seagram to Concor- | Gourdeau and Robert H. Tanner; artist Paterson Ewen: 
dia was announced. The gift will endow the Seagram | filmmaker Gordon Sparling; and educators Susan Mann 
Fund for Academic Innovation. Trofimenkoff and Dorothy Wills. 
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Concordia’s new 
chief fund-raiser 


ONCORDIA’S NEW DIREC- 
d tor of University Advance- 

ment got an impromptu taste 
of the university fund-raising experi- 
ence even before his duties officially 
began on July 1. 

Dropping in at last May’s Phona- 
thon appeal to some 3,500 alumni, 
Christopher Hyde noticed a vacant 
phone and pitched in for two eve- 
nings of volunteer calling. 

Results of his inaugural effort were 
“not bad,’ Hyde said in a July inter- 
view in his Bishop Court office, two 
weeks after assuming his new posi- 
tion. “One very generous donor 
came up with $500, with a matching 
gift from his employer.” 

Other success stories are told in 
photocopies of donor cheques that 
now cross his desk daily, complete 
with scribbled notes that Hyde reads 
carefully to get a feel for the fund- 





Christopher Hyde 

brings a business 

background to the 
advancement mission 


raising challenge ahead. “I was 
pleased to see that some of the people 
we contacted gave even more than 
they had promised.” 

It was an auspicious beginning for 
the first person to permanently occu- 
py the university advancement posi- 
tion at Concordia. Created early last 
year, it has been filled on an acting 
basis by Brian Selwood, who is now 
in charge of major gifts and dona- 
tions from corporations and founda- 
tions. 

A bilingual lifelong Montrealer, 
Hyde says he brings “‘a passion for 
organizing and planning”’ and a long- 


term view to Concordia’s fund-rais- 
ing effort, dominated in recent years 
by the hurly-burly of campaigns. 
There was the five-year Capital Cam- 
paign, followed by the launch last 
year of Annual Giving. 

“It’s been kind of an ‘all hands to 
the pump’ effort, with very long 
hours for staff and volunteers and 
very few vacations taken,’ he said. 
‘It’s now appropriate to start looking 
for a more stable long-term organiza- 
tion to ensure a growing strong 
inflow of funds to the university.’ 

Hyde comes to Concordia from a 
varied private-sector career in the 
world of finance, bringing a broad 
business background in marketing, 
communications and corporate dev- 
elopment. 

Starting “‘at the tender age of 23”’ 
with management consultants PS. 
Ross & Partners, Hyde later worked 
for venture capital firms Francana 
Development and Schroder Ventures. 

Along the way, he spent 11 years 
with Credit Foncier, building up the 
mortgage lender’s retail savings base 
across Canada. He was vice-president 
of savings, then marketing, and 
finally corporate affairs at Credit Fon- 
cier, before the firm was bought and 
digested by Montreal Trust. 

Schooled at Selwyn House and 
Trinity College in Port Hope, Ont., 
Hyde embarked on his career with a 
1963 BA from McGill and a Master of 
Arts in economics from Cambridge. 

At Cambridge, he played goaltend- 
er on the university’s “ice hockey”’ 
team under captain David Johnston, 
now principal of McGill. He also 
wrote sketches for the Footlights 
comic revue club at Cambridge, min- 
gling with such figures as feminist 
Germaine Greer and Eric Idle of Mon- 
ty Python’s Flying Circus fame. 

Hyde has strong family roots at 
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CHRISTOPHER HYDE 
Time for stability 


McGill. His father, the Hon. G. Miller 
Hyde, a retired justice of the Quebec 
Court of Appeal and the Federal 
Court of Canada, studied law at 
McGill, received an honorary doctor- 
ate of laws there last November, and is 
a past president of the McGill Gradu- 
ates’ Society as well as a former 
governor of McGill. 

His grandfather George Hyde, 
along with architecture partner Percy 
Nobbs, built several buildings on the 
McGill campus. 

The new advancement director, 
who also has the title associate vice- 
rector, institutional relations, first 
stepped inside the Hall Building two 
years ago as a judge at the annual MBA 
Case Competition, a Concordia- 
sponsored event in which MBA stu- 
dent teams from across Canada com- 
pete to solve corporate dilemmas. 

Recruited by finance lecturer Paul 
Leventhal at a downtown Y fitness 





> 


a 


class they both attend, Hyde says he 
“thoroughly enjoyed” the judging 
experience. 

When the opportunity arose to 
work for Concordia, it coincided 
with a desire to “work with a com- 
munity-based organization where I 
could make a significant contribu- 
tion,’ Hyde says. 

While fund-raising for worthy 
causes is not in his background, he 


Part of that process will include 
support for chapters outside Mont- 
real ‘“‘to reach the great untapped 
amount of goodwill and interest 
among graduates in other cities.” 

Other plans for the long term 
include improving the records system 
— both in the accuracy of graduates’ 
addresses and in the flexibility of the 
data base to sort names according to a 
wide range of criteria, the better to 





Everywhere construction. . . 


ASKED HOW HE FINDS the distraction of library construction across 
from Bishop Court, Christopher Hyde replies that it’s just like home on 
Ave. du Ramezay, where he lives with wife Nancy and three-year-old 
daughter Nicola. Right across from his house, St. George’s School is 
building a new gym, designed by Werleman & Guy, one of the architectur- 
al firms on Concordia’s downtown library project. “Michael Werleman is 
out my window wherever I look,” Hyde jokes. ~ 





sees parallels with his success in lur- 
ing individuals’ savings to Credit Fon- 
cier. , 

“T’d say that raising a billion dollars 
in RRSP money for Credit Foncier is 
pretty analogous to fund-raising in a 
non-profit situation,” he says. “It’s a 
matter of identifying what people are 
looking for, and who the people are 
who are going to give. 

“And the building of an organiza- 
tion across Canada for Credit Foncier 
has similarities with team-building at 
Concordia, in the formation of both 
alumni chapters and a group within 
the university to service alumni and 
develop long-term advancement 
capability.’ 

Hyde’s first weeks on the job have 
been a swirl of meetings with 
advancement and alumni staff, as 
well as deans. It didn’t take long to 
identify image as a major problem to 
address. 

“From what I’ve seen, Concordia is 
a much better and more important 
university than the public perception 
of it,” he says. ““Given its short histo- 
ry, it’s been hard to project a cohesive 
strong image.” 

It follows that Hyde’s advancement 
plans include helping Concordia bet- 
ter communicate its strengths and 
accomplishments to graduates, to 
help foster greater pride and interest 
in their alma maters. 

“Graduates are the best proselytiz- 
ers for their university, but not a lot of 
what the university is doing has got 
across to them.” 


recruit volunteers and tailor fund- 
raising approaches. 

Coincidentally, Hyde has some 
experience with re-building address 
lists, having led an effort by his old 
McGill fraternity Kappa Alpha to 
track down lost alumni. 

In an effort to reduce the lost- 
graduate problem for the future, 
Hyde wants to develop programs 
directed at students and younger 
graduates ‘“‘to develop the alumni 
bond early in life.”’ 

Among his first duties was the 
recruitment of a “dynamic alumni 
affairs director to give strong support 
and leadership to our efforts to build 
alumni interest in Concordia.” Hyde, 
who chaired the selection commit- 
tee, ordered a speeding up of the 
schedule to fill the position, which 
has been occupied by acting directors 
since early 1988. 

As for financial objectives, Hyde 
says none have been communicated 
to him ‘‘although it’s assumed that we 
have a large appetite for funds.” He 
expects his performance to be judged 
over the long term, rather than 
amounts of money that arrive in year 
one or two. 

“We’re not running a campaign 
here. We’re building an organization 
— a well-oiled, smoothly running 
team to not only do direct marketing 
like the Phonathon, but to build with 
alumni a strong volunteer base to tap 
the loyalties of Sir George, Loyola, 
and Concordia graduates.”’ 

— by Peter Leney 
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ermons 
in stone 


Biology Professor Gérard Leduc suspects 
that stone piles hidden in Eastern 
Townships forests indicate an ancient 
civilization: Were the Druids here first? 








Rene, 





Leduc in the shadowy forest: Ecologist turned archaeologist 


By Ann Rajan 


ERARD LEDUC COULD spend 

the summer relaxing with a gin 

and tonic on his veranda, watch- 

ing his bees gather nectar and 
sighing at the beauty of the rolling land- 
scape around his chalet-style house near 
Mansonville, Quebec. 

But that’s not his style. The Concordia 
biology professor is a driven man on a self- 
appointed archaeological mission, filling 
his vacation time poring over mysterious 
rock piles that abound in the Eastern Town- 
ships forests west of Lake Memphremagog. 

With a passion approaching obsession, 
Leduc sees evidence of meticulous care in 
the construction of those stone piles, 
suggesting unknown inhabitants who pre- 
date American Indians. Deepening the 
mystery is the fact that some stones bear 
strange Druid-like markings, while others 
seem aligned in astronomically significant 
directions. 

‘These stones weren't simply thrownina 
heap, but have been carefully assembled,’ 
he says, discounting the argument that the 
rock piles are the random result of early 
farmers clearing their fields. And a 
Mohawk from Kahnawake assured him the 
piles weren’t like anything that Indians ever 
made. 

So who were these people? Celtic Druids 
who drifted to the New World on rafts and 
never got their due in history books? Pre- 
historic Basques? 

It’s obvious that these possibilities have 
fired Leduc’s imagination, but answering 
the big ““‘who”’ question is still a ways off. 
For now, he’s sticking to the patient meth- 
ods of standard archaeological investiga- 
tion, digging, sifting, and recording at 
choice sites with occasional help from 
student volunteers. 

Carbon dating is also being carried out 
on some dig samples, paid for with a 
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‘Rock piles were not built ie oaviy colonists or Amerindians’ 


modest research grant from Concordia. So 
far, the earliest dating is an 1,800-year-old 
piece of charcoal uncovered at one site. 
But questions remain: What is it? A burnt 
tree? Ashes from an old fireplace? Or, as 
Leduc dares to theorize, the cremated 
remains of a human being from an earlier 
civilization, interred within the cairn? 


L EDUC’S INTEREST IN the mystery 
rocks was piqued about ten years ago 
when he heard Barry Fell, the author of 
America B.C. — Ancient Settlers in the 
New World, on radio describing petro- 
glyphs (grooved markings) on stones found 
in New England. Fell noted the similarity to 
pre-Christian scripts such as Celtic Ogam 
and claims they are the handiwork of 
prehistoric civilizations. 

Chance favors the prepared mind, as the 
saying goes, and Leduc was ripe for revela- 
tions. 

When building his country chalet around 
that time, he became curious about rudi- 
mentary piles of rocks on his land. ““That’s 
nothing,” said a local game warden, who 
showed Leduc around nearby forest sites 
where perhaps hundreds of the mystery 
piles can be found. 

Leduc took to photographing rock piles, 
recording data and doing small digs on land 
owned by three widows in the district, 
who gave him permission to explore what 
he now calls “‘the White, Smith and Perkins 
sites.” 

He also began devouring books and jour- 
nals on pre-historic North America, and 
attended conferences and courses in the 
ways of archaeology. Part of the reason for 
taking formal training was to get profes- 
sional archaeologists to take his project 
seriously. So far, though, Leduc admits that 
hasn't happened. 

Either they don’t have the time, he 


suggests, or they aren’t ready to see the 
early human history of Canada re-written. 


HOT JULY DAY last summer finds 

Leduc amid rock piles on the White 
site, where a current dig is under way. Light 
filters through the trees and the quality is 
almost magical. 

Standing over a neatly carved-out rectan- 
gle about six inches deep, he indicates a 
flat, tapered stone that points directly 
north. Another stone points at a 54-degree 
angle from north — the line of the sunrise 
on the day of the summer solstice. 

Out comes his ever-ready compass. He 
strides due north, pushing past shrubbery 
and around trees, pointing to rocks and 
markers in the direct path of the tapered 
stone. ““There’s one. And another. Astro- 
nomical indicators?” he asks. 

In fact, Leduc has drawn up a map of 
various rock piles and marker stones that 
charts out a fascinating pattern of north- 
south, and equinox and solstice points. It 
excites images of Druid rites, Stonehenge- 
type structures and ceremonial sundials. 

He sees the rock piles as cairns — stone 
monuments built for purposes of commun- 
ication. They may commemorate an event, 
mark the way along a trail, or serve as a 
memorial to a dead person. 

Their orderliness is undeniable. Some 
piles have a circular base of large slabs 
while others have cysts, a kind of container 
made of assembled stones, topped off with 
a capstone. 





© These stones 
werent simply 
thrown in a heap ® 








Markings could 
be Baal’s eye 

or scratches 
from roots 
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There are exquisitely symmetrical cairns, 
remarkably consistent in stone size and 
angle of placement. Almost always, a white 
quartz stone crowns the pile — a symbol of 
the attraction of positive energies, says 


Leduc. 
Other elements surface as the dig 


continues: here some charcoal, there a 
patch of ochre. Between two spectacular 
north-south slabs, a metal tool is found. At 
one site, a perfectly pyramidal stone was 
found. ““‘The symbol of regeneration,’ 
Leduc remarks. 

But it’s the petroglyphs on the stones that 
generate special excitement. “Petroglyphs 
are markings purposely made by people to 
transmit information, a thought, a prayer, 
or a scene from daily life.’’ 

Leduc has found stones with round, 
crescent and V-shaped grooves, as well as 
Xs, Ys and straight-bar incisions. Hints of 
Celtic kingdoms? 

In Ogam script, one straight bar followed 
by two can mean a dedication. ‘‘See this,” 
he says. ““That’s TO BAAL (the Sun God). 

“And now for the surprise,’ he 
announces at the end of the day’s expedi- 
tion. It’s a flat, oval stone, about two feet 
long. He flips it over and indeed, there is an 
incision very clearly in the shape of an eye! 

Is this the eye of Baal? Or just accidental 
markings by farm machinery or roots? 

While sceptics dismiss Leduc’s theories 
as far-fetched, he is unrattled. “I am 
convinced that our past history is very 
complex, and that the, people we call 
Amerindians are only a small facet of a 
highly diversified group of interacting civi- 
lizations from Europe, North and South 
America, and Asia. 

“Many petroglyphs have recently been 
discovered in Quebec, and despite resist- 
ance from the traditionalists, these are now 
beginning to be recognized as such by local 
archaeologists and geomorphologists,’ he 
says. 


EDUC’S PASSION for archaeology suits 

his fondness for nature that harks back 
to “wonderful boyhood summers” spent 
by the lake at St. Donat in the Laurentians. 
He grew up in Verdun, completed classical 
schooling with the Sulpicians in Montreal 
and obtained his Bachelor and Masters 
degrees in biology from Université de 
Montréal. 

He then attended Oregon State Univer- 
sity’s fisheries and wildlife program and in 
1966 earned a PhD in fisheries with a 
specialty in water pollution. 

Sir George Williams immediately offered 
him a job and he’s been with the biology 
department ever since, teaching courses on 
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lake ecosystems, water pollution, toxicolo- 
gy and paleoecology. He can sometimes be 
spotted around the Hall Building carrying a 
bag of fresh fish from Waldman’s for his 
students to dissect. He also played a role in 
establishing the ecotoxicology fish lab at 
Concordia. 

Why did he become so involved in 
amateur archaeology after so many years of 
studies in ecology and pollution? “For me, 
it represents a new scientific question to be 
solved,’ he answers. 

“And not just any question, but one that 
deals with the origin of people in the 
Americas. 


“Humanity is the greatest research topic 
you can think of,’ he continues. “To 
explore our origins is vital to a society, to 
keep in touch with its roots and identity. It 
is vital that we recognize and give credit to 
ancient civilizations instead of pretending 
that we have invented and discovered 
everything.” 

Leduc laughs at the suggestion, but 
admits to the frustration of being consid- 
ered an eccentric — or even a kook! 

So he’s revving up the search for more 
credibility with professional archaeolo- 
gists: When he retires from Concordia next 
fall, he plans to embark on McGill’s Masters 
program in archaeology, with a PhD 
option. 

“T realize that studying and working on 
my Own isn’t enough,” he says. “I have to 
be able to speak to other archaeologists in 
their own language in order to be taken 
seriously.” $ 
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Saving 
children 
orown-ups 








Ron Luciano has spent years in the 
business of preventing child abuse 


By Peter Leney 
in Toronto 


ON LUCIANO SAYS HE LOVES posters. A favorite 
is one aimed against child prostitution that reads 
Real Men Don’t Buy Kids. 

If the message is jolting, that’s the world 
Luciano (BA 67) sees as president of the Toronto-based 
Institute for the Prevention of Child Abuse, a research and 
training organization working to advance knowledge and 
skills in the pressure-cooker world of child protection. 

An applied social science graduate from Sir George, he 
does everything from lobbying governments for anti- 
poverty measures to answering people who wonder why 
they shouldn’t spank their kid, since their own fathers 
whacked them about and no harm was done. 

Fighting poverty is the institute’s ‘primary prevention 
strategy’ against child abuse, says Luciano, who was 
hired as president in 1987 after eight years as director of a 
child protection agency in Brampton, Ontario. 

“We've spent years in our business trying to avoid 
stigmatizing people of low economic means,’ he says. 
‘But the overwhelming prevalence of abuse happens in 
families that don’t have access to the variety of supports 
available to better-off parents. : 

“If I’m poor and living in a two-room house and having 
trouble holding a job, I’m going to lash out when the kid 
cries because I’m just so frustrated.” 

The spanking question is a reminder that sexual abuse is 
not the only threat children face, despite the publicity it 
attracts. ““We worry that dbuse is now becoming almost 
synonymous with sexual abuse. But physical and emo- 
Luciano at Spadina Rd. office: Not war on parents _ tional abuse are also important to this institute.” 
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In fact, says Luciano, physical abuse is more problem- 
atic than sexual abuse because it is not as universally 
abhorred. 

“Most kids and parents see a lot of physical violence all 
the time, in hockey and wrestling, and we’re a little inured 
to it. So that’s a piece of our problem. We’re not urging 
that kids not be disciplined, but we think their behavior 
can be formulated in ways that don’t involve corporal 
punishment.” 

Rational discussion is the ideal way, but this doesn’t 
apply for very young children, to their detriment. ‘Most 
kids abused are under three because there isn’t the 
dialogue opportunity,’ says Luciano. What’s left is for 
parents to control their temper. 

“Our problem is learning to deal with anger arousal,’ he 
says, citing another favorite poster that lists ten ways to 
beat anger. ‘““For example, walk to the corner and count to 
three. Calm down and say you re not going to let this kid 
get to you.” 

Luciano stresses that it’s not war on parents. “No 
question, it’s tough being a parent. We open all our 
presentations with that notion. People are tired of being 
lectured. They try to be good parents, but sometimes a 
kid’s behavior is such that, after saying no 23 times, the 
next time, if he’s handy, he may catch it from us. 

“The issue we try to raise is that there must surely be 
better ways to deal with it.” 


L UCIANO, 48, WAS HIRED by the institute with child 
protection experience dating back to the early 70s in 
Sudbury. While teaching at Laurentian University’s school 
of social work, he was on the board of the local Children’s 
Aid Society (CAS), the social agency in Ontario responsi- 
ble for decisions on taking children away from their 
parents. 

He thought Sudbury showed him the stressful world of 
child protection, but learned otherwise after moving on 
in 1976 to become working director of the Algoma CAS in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

‘Nothing prepared me for the Soo,’ he says now. ““You 
discover the irresponsibility of how some parents raise 
their kids. It’s part of your life. You do the best job you can 
and some kids go right back to the situation they were in 
because that’s security to them.’ 

There are also painful memories of children who died 
while under the care of an agency foster home. One was 
run over by a car, another drowned in a raft accident. 
Tragedies like that raise doubts: ‘“‘Might the kid have been 
better off if left with his family?”’ 

“The pressures are immense in the child protection 
business because you serve two differing values,’ Luciano 
says. “One is to strengthen the family, the other is to 
protect the kid. 

“If you try to strengthen the family, you end up in deep 
trouble when it becomes clear you should have protected 
the child. But if you protect the child, a whole other side 
of the legal system is furious at you for disrupting this 
wonderfully effective family.’ 

His current employer was set up by the Ontario 
government in 1983 after the death of a child under the 
care of the Sarnia CAS. A subsequent judicial inquiry 
found that ignorance about child protection methods and 
treatment was widespread in Ontario. 


“Remember, it wasn’t until the mid-70s that the busi- 
ness of abuse got clearly defined and people began to 
understand the causes and treatment REqUEES, ” he says. 
“It was a scary time.” 

Even today, there is still much to learn wae the institute 
sponsors wide-ranging research on topics like the effect 
of spousal violence on child abuse, parental attitudes 
towards corporal punishment, why family members get 
angry with each other, the long-term impact of abuse, and 
treatment for sexually abused children. 

Techniques for interviewing child victims of sex abuse 
without leading them on are still being developed. And 
new rules of evidence letting children testify on videotape 
— outside court without facing the accused — have raised 
debate in legal circles over the rights of the accused. 

If there is one advance during Luciano’s career, it’s a 
hardening of attitudes towards sex abusers over the past 
decade. 

“Most people back then felt you needed to treat the 
offender, not necessarily get him into jail,’ he says. “But 
treatment isn’t as useful as people believed. We now say 
that police and social workers will do a better job 
investigating if there’s the likelihood that the perpetrator 
will be charged and face the legal system. 

“There’s no such thing in our judgment as a precocious 
kid that leads a man on.’ 

Time has also largely exonerated the fabled stranger 
with a raincoat in the schoolyard as the main sex abuser. 
“Most pain and suffering inflicted on kids is done by 
people they know,’ says Luciano. “In sexual abuse, the 
overwhelming data suggests that most abusers are stepfa- 
thers, fathers, uncles, and men living with women who 
have kids.” 





Flashback to Ron’s student politician fave | 





HEALTHY COMMUNITY environment in which kids 

can grow up is Luciano’s main prescription for 
breaking the cycle of child abuse. It’s a feeling he traces 
back to his own childhood in Ottawa, where he grew up 
with his mother after his parents divorced, and turned to 
the local Boys and Girls Club of Canada for after-school 
life. 

Young Ron boxed, played basketball, and shot pool at 
the club, a social and recreational agency with branches in 
socially disadvantaged areas. 

It was the beginning of an enduring relationship with 
the Boys Club and the feeling that “if you really want to 
prevent the need for child protection services, you need 
to find alternative ways to service kids with significant 
adult care in the community in a social and recreational 


99 


way. 
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Looking back, he sees a turning point in his visits to the 
Boys Club camp at Christie Lake near Perth, Ont., where 
the camp directors became his mentors. ‘“They were in the 
people business, and such nice people that I wanted to be 
like them. So over time, I gravitated to the people business 
myself.” 

If there’s a link to his subsequent child abuse career, 
Luciano recalls that Boys Club camp at Christie Lake was 
“oriented to maximizing kids’ potential. And physical 
discipline — withholding food or any of that stuff — was 
out of the question, although a lot of the kids came from 
very tough neighborhoods.’ 

The people orientation led Luciano to Sir George 
because it “had a reputation as a people-centred place and 
a scholarship from the Boys Club made it possible.” In 
return, he worked for the Boys Club in Point St. Charles, 
and also found time to be president of the Students’ 
Undergraduate Society in 1966-67. 

After graduation, Luciano worked for an east-end 
Toronto social agency, then left for Chicago to get an MSc 
in administration and organizational behavior at George 
Williams College, also named after the founder of the 
YMCA. 

After Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie came Brampton, 
where he still lives. He was an active director of the local 
Peel Childrens’ Aid Society, pushing for the establishment 
of children’s mental health services, and true to his 
background, setting up numerous branches of the Boys 
and Girls Club in his territory. 

Adding to the pace of life, he was also an alderman on 
Brampton Municipal Council, a member of the local 
hospital board of trustees, president of the Peel region 
United Way and president of the local Rotary Club. 

His appetite for a heavy calendar continues today. Aside 
from running the institute, he is executive vice-chairman 
of the United Way of Canada-Centraide, slated to be 
chairman next year. He is also a member of the Ontario 
Premier’s Council on Health Strategy, and chairs a govern- 
ment fund with $100 million to invest in innovative 
health projects. 

On the international front, Luciano is vice-chairman of 
the International Council on Social Welfare, a social 
development organization with 125 member countries. 


OES HE THINK SEX ABUSE is more common now, in 
light of the current flood of news reports? Probably 
not. “Most of the survivors’ groups are all 60s and 70s 
victims. In fact, greater public consciousness may just 
make it a little less common ten years from now.” 
One certainty is that sex abuse victims suffer the most 
afterwards. 


‘Physically abused kids somehow get by, rarely carry- 
ing scars for the rest of their lives,’ Luciano says. “But 
women who've been sexually abused, and the smaller 
number of males, carry that wound forever. Even very 
effective treatment just allows them to live with it and get 
some relief.’ 

In general, he feels there is more work to be done 
exposing the role of anger arousal in child abuse. ‘““We 
need people to be more conscious of it. 

“But I feel we are making some strides,” he says. ‘‘A lot 
more school boards are teaching effective parenting 
programs.” And an institute-sponsored Canadian survey 
on parenting attitudes offers ‘‘great hope because people 
indicated that they’re willing to learn.’ 

Another challenge is “‘consciousness-raising’’ in the 
relatively overlooked area of emotional abuse, the busi- 
ness of “‘dealing with kids so they hang their heads,’ as 
Luciano puts it. “It’s the guy sitting there saying ‘don’t 
bother me kid’ or ‘you got a B but if you’d worked harder 
it could have been an A.’ 

“We think this happens much more than is warranted. 
People must be made conscious that kids need to be dealt 
with as a person of worth, not just as a kid or chattel.” 

In all the fray, Luciano draws some comfort from his 
broader perspective on the International Council on 
Social Welfare: 

“Tt’s a big issue we’re dealing with, but we’re a pretty 
healthy community and country to be able to work on 
abuse as opposed to survival, kids dying from malnutri- 
tion.” 4 





The Art 
of Financial 
Management 


Generally, people think of art in relation to 
“the production of aesthetic objects” However, 
Webster also defines art as a “skill acquired by 
experience, study, or observation: Royal Trust's 
Skills in investment management, retirement, 
tax, will and estate planning, and personal 
lending services, have been developed through 
nearly nine decades of service to our clients. 


Get yourself into a well-focused picture with 
your own personal financial plan by contacting 
the people who have made financial manage- 
ment an art form. 


==> ROYAL 
B= TRUST 


WHERE ADVICE COMES FIRST. 
Member of the Canada Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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“When I first 
began, I was 
bowing to 
everyone’ 


Getting 


her kicks 


Science grad Melarie Taylor 
dropped medicine to make 

a living teaching karate at 
her own gym and Concordia 


By Bronwyn Chester 


HE ISN’T EXACTLY the stereotype of 

a second-degree karate black belt. A 

fine-boned woman with gentle 
brown eyes, Melarie Taylor (BSc 77) looks 
more like a ballet dancer. But watching her 
handle classes at her private karate school 
leaves no doubt of the karateka’s skill. 

“The blue belts have to pace themselves 
more,’ she tells a group of teen-aged boys at 
a Wednesday evening class, standing in her 
off-white karate kimono and pants, her feet 
placed wide apart and knees bent in proper 
karate position. “‘It was too speedy.” 

“Ossu,”’ they reply with a respectful bow. 
Pronounced ush as in push, it’s a word with 
many meanings: I understand. I'll try 
harder. I’m sorry. Thank you. Hello. 

“It’s a word we use a lot in class,” says 
Taylor, who will also be teaching karate at 
Concordia this fall. In fact, there is little 
other verbalization apart from screams of 
kiai, pronounced kee-eye, a cry used to 
focus energy. 

‘The kiai makes you feel you are pressing 
down into the floor,’ the teacher says, 
explaining that good floor contact is the 
fundamental principle of karate. 

Bowing and meditation also play a big 
role in karate. Classes start and end with a 
mokuso, a brief meditation in kneeling 
position. And karatekas bow to their part- 
ners before and after encounters, then bow 
toward the large photograph of Master 





Funakoshi, founder of the Japanese Karate 
Association (JKA) Shidokan style of karate. 
as they leave the floor. 

“When I first began, I was bowing to 
everyone, ’ laughs Taylor, 33, over a mineral 
water in the café next to her Shidokan 
International dojo (karate gym) over a 
garage in NDG, on de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
by the Decarie expressway. 

Taylor’s career as a karate teacher, 
competitor and partner in one of Mont- 
real’s biggest karate schools goes back to 
Loyola days in 1975, when she was among 
the first students at the newly established 
Concordia JKA karate club. A biochemistry 
student, she was looking for some form of 
exercise so she wouldn’t have to watch her 
weight. 

Karate, which means empty hand in 
Japanese, “was a real workout and very 
challenging,’ she says. “I just kept going 
and by my third year at university, I was 
turning up six times a week.” 

Taylor was also inspired by club founder 
Sansei (teacher) Francois Gelinas. She and 
seven other graduates earned their black 
belts under his tutelage, and four including 
Taylor are now instructors in the club. 
Annual JKA Karate Competitions in the 
Loyola Athletic Complex are a homecom- 
ing occasion for Concordia karate alumni 
across the spectrum of arts and science, 
commerce, and engineering. 
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But it took a few years before Melarie 
decided to make a career of karate. Her 
heart set on a medical career, she worked 
two years as a research assistant at the 
Jewish General Hospital under the direc- 
tion of Concordia professor Ralph « 

Germinario. She took arene at McGill Whena board 
in experimental surgery, then returned to attacks me, 
Concordia as a labinstructorinthebiology [’]] try 

department. to break it’ 

During that period, she spent two years 
on the Loyola Alumni Association board, 
and likes to keep up with other graduates 
from the karate club. Among them are 
William Wong (BEng 84), now studying 
accounting at Waterloo; Mark Ewaschuk 
(BA 77), a Dun & Bradstreet training 
manager in Toronto; Steve Pelletier (BSc 
78), a doctor in Ontario; and Chris Ochiai 
(BCom 81), a financial planner with Inves- 
tors Syndicate. 

Taylor’s commitment to karate was 
sealed three years ago when she bought the 
martial arts school in NDG along with 
fellow black belt Adel Ismail. ‘I wanted to 
study medicine and didn’t get it,’ she says. 
‘And here I am negotiating leases. It’s 
changed my life.” 

Running the dojo has affirmed the orga- 
nizational and people skills that Taylor 
knew she had. It has also given her a 
previously unknown love of teaching. “I 
didn’t realize how much I would enjoy 
teaching,’ she says, adding that in future 
she would like to teach nutrition in combi- 
nation with karate ‘‘once the school solidi- 
fies.”’ 

Taylor has no doubts about the viability 
of her school, which employs ten instruc- 
tors and caters to some 200 students. 
Women and children are particularly 
attracted to her dojo, she says, speculating : 
that it may have something to do with the —— Lo eer } ae 
fact that she is a woman. To keep the cash : . 
flowing, the school teaches other martial 
arts and sometimes rents its space for 
ballroom dancing. 

Some students come looking for a self- 
defence technique, and Melarie warns 
them that karate, like all the martial arts, | ri | : 
takes years of training. But she says thatthe Karateka Taylor: Announcing ber attack 
emotional control taught in karate can 
provide the confidence needed to ward off 
an attacker. 


‘Even if someone twice your size scares The Concordia University JKA Karate 
you, you can put on a strong front. You Cjyp open to ail alumni and students, 
look the opponent right in the eye and  pegins classes in September on Thursdays 
announce your attack with confidence.” and Sundays from 6 to 7:30 p.m. at the 

As for the fabled karate act of smashing Loyola Athletic Complex. For informa- 


boards with your bare hands, Taylor says tion, phone 848-3858 or. Taylor’s school at 
that ‘““‘when a board attacks me, I'll try to 486-1818 


break it.’ ® 


Sorel Coben 
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Jewish 


Montreal’s 


Street 








historian 


Stan Asher can tell a tale about almost 


any building around St. Urbain Street 


By David Sherman 


TAN ASHER LIKES describing the 
“how tough was your childhood” 
game played when expatriates from 
the former Jewish ghetto around St. 
Urbain Street pick each other out at parties: 

“T had to sleep in the hall and be woken 
by my parents every time they went to the 
bathroom,’ Asher (SGW BA 53) will tell his 
opponent, only to suffer a crushing 
counter-blow when the other guy sneers: 
“You had a bathroom? Bourgeois, capitalist 
bastard!”’ 

The game is one-upmanship, impressing 
others with the distance you’ve come in 
making a better life for yourself and your 
children. It’s as much a ritual to those raised 
around St. Urbain as is the younger genera- 
tion’s habit of donning designer clothes 
and driving to the old neighborhood for 
bacon and eggs at Beauty’s. 

Asher, an English instructor at John 
Abbott College, is a keen student of eccen- 
tricity as well as Jewish culture and heri- 
tage. 
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Teaching teenagers the gospel according 
to Hemingway or Joyce is what he does to 
pay the bills. On the side, more for love 
than money, he’s also a writer, radio show 
producer, story-teller, narrator for the occa- 
sional documentary film, and voluble 
guide on walking tours of Jewish Montreal. 

In fact, Asher has become a Jewish heri- 
tage buff, the Pied Piper without the pipe 
for pilgrims searching for their roots 
among the gentrified, sand-blasted brick of 
the streets that have served as the landing 
spot for thousands of eastern European 
Jews since the turn of the century. 

Most of them have since pushed west to 
the green grasses of Céte St. Luc, Hamp- 
stead, Dollard, and Chomedey (where 
Asher himself lives with wife Sharon Segall, 
SGW BA 72), but many of their institutions 
remain, if somewhat in disguise. 

The synagogues have become apart- 
ments or theatres or factories, the walk-ups 
have become condominiums, but Asher 
takes pains to unmask the relics, as much 


Sorel Coben 


Popular historian Asher: Keen student of eccentricity 


Se 


or 
See 





for those seeking their roots as for their 
children, who often return to live in the 
same neighborhoods their parents rushed 
to abandon. 


ITTING OUTSIDE the Mazurka on. 


Prince Arthur Street, eating Rreplach, a 
rumpled and greying Asher ignores the 
pastel parade of an early summer evening. 

“The Jewishness of this neighborhood is 
in the roots of almost all the Jews of 
Montreal,’ he says. “Eighty per cent of 
them can trace ancestors to these streets. 
This was the shtetl, the self-contained Jew- 
ish community. 

“Lining up in front of Beauty’s or Sch- 
wartz’s is the extent of many people’s 
exploration of Jewish culture. Trying to 
visualize what the culture was like, or the 
architecture, is a little more real.’ 

For Asher, this is a sociological or anthro- 
pological mission. In capturing a time that 
used to be, he steers clear of religion, 
concentrating on the places and people. 








“T love prowling around the Monument 
International Theatre — the National The- 
atre School on lower St. Lawrence Blvd. — 
where Yiddish theatre flourished for the 
first 50 years of this century,’ he says. 

The theatre is remembered for visiting 
performances by Morris Schwartz, the 
dean of Jewish actors, who would headline 
a cast of locals. Performing for the thrill of 
sharing the stage with Schwartz, the local 
actors were often paid only in show tickets. 

Asher likes to recount how, after the 
demise of Yiddish theatre, Morris spent his 
waning years making movies in Holly- 
wood, “playing Polynesian chiefs and 
speaking Yiddish and no one would know 
the difference.” 

This is the stuff that fuels Asher. The 
delicious ironies, the twists of fate, the 
dusty jewels of history buried under the 
facades of a society bent on success as 
preached by glossy lifestyle magazines. 

It sure isn’t for the money. Asher makes 
little if any on his second career as historian 
to Montreal’s aging Jewish population. 

He once eked out a few dollars delivering 
pieces on CBC Radio, and re-writing the 
bits for a column in the Downtowner, but 
the CBC, perhaps looking for younger 
demographics, stopped calling. | 

There’s also no paycheque in a project, 
five years in the works, to produce a 
scholarly coffee-table book on literary 
Montreal as seen through local authors’ 
eyes. The idea arose from his walking tours 
of Jewish Montreal, and got a practice run 
in a video Asher made on Gabrielle Roy’s St. 
Henri for Quebec’s cultural affairs ministry. 
The eventual book will cover 12 Montreal 
authors and their neighborhoods. 

Asher originated the project, but spends 
his time in the relative anonymity of poring 
over city archival material doing historical 
research, humble enough to leave the writ- 
ing to a professional writer he’s collaborat- 
ing with. 

In the radio world, Asher’s volunteer 
activities include producing a Jewish affairs 
weekly radio show on McGill’s CKUT-FM 
(90.3 on your dial, Thursdays at 6:30 p.m.), 
sitting on the advisory board for Vermont 
Public Radio, and teaching John Abbott 
students radio production through a cur- 
rent affairs program, also broadcast over 
CKUT. 

He also likes to turn up at meetings of the 
Montreal Storytellers, telling tales about 
growing up in Jewish Montreal in the 40s 
and 50s at the regular storyteller gatherings 
at Bimbo’s restaurant on Fairmount St., 
opposite the legendary Wilensky’s Light 
Lunch. 

“TI don’t want to take people around and 
be paid for it and suddenly become a hired 
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~ hand,’ he says of the walking tours where 


his small fee is donated to the Jewish Public 
Library, which organizes the tours. 


SK HIM WHY a former high school 

teacher and father of three grown 
children spends his time researching and 
giving free tours and he says: ‘‘Part of it is 
the kids growing up, part of it is that if I 
stayed home, I’d have to clean up the 
garage.” 

And part of it is simply that his own past 
lies in the streets that Mordecai Richler 
romanticized, that quarter of Montreal run- 
ning from Sherbrooke north to Van Horne, 
from St. Denis to Park. 

He was born in NDG, but migrated east at 
age three after the depression brought 
about the demise of the family business — a 
private lending library, a penny a day a 
book. The family moved to the back of his 
grandmother’s house on de Bullion, then 
bounced from St. Joseph Blvd. to Park to St. 
Urbain, right next to Baron Byng where he 
attended high school. 





Tf I stayed home, I'd 
have to clean up the garage’ 





‘““My mother was a very protective Jewish 
mother,’ he says. “She couldn't bear the 
thought of me crossing a busy street.’ 

Asher has spent much of his life teaching, 
starting at Devonshire school in 1955, and 
passing through such spots as Chomedey 
High, Northmount, Herzliah, and CEGEP 
Bois de Boulogne before joining John 
Abbott when it opened for business in 
1971. But he admits he had little ambition 
to stand between a blackboard and a room 
full of twitchy adolescents. 

“It was after the depression,’ he says. 
“My mother was a teacher and she con- 
vinced me there were always jobs.” 

He graduated from Sir George at the early 
age of 18, having skipped two grades as a 
bright student in earlier school days. The 
result was that he was perpetually younger 
than anyone else in his classes, and fre- 
quently lonely. 

In the early 60s, he ended up running the 
seat-of-the-pants operation of The Post- 
grad, the Sir George Williams alumni mag- 
azine. ““The search committee consisted of 
one person — my cousin — and the search 
consisted of one person — me,’ jokes the 
former editor. 

He recalls that the publication resembled 
a high school yearbook, sprinkled with 
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anonymous “‘compliments ofa friend”’ ads, 
and the story selection was heavy on con- 
vocation addresses. He stayed at the helm 
for about four years, specializing in writing 
theatre and arts pieces. (See page 32 for a 
look back at The Postgrad.) 

Asher taught public school and Jewish 
private school, grade school and high 
school. The Protestant system left him 


frustrated and bored — too much 
paperwork, too many rules, too many 
washroom passes. 


‘“‘The mass education system is pitched at 
the lowest common denominator,’ he says. 
“Tt was 90 per cent discipline.” 

He used to invite high school students to 
his house on the weekend, often to sift 
through the piles of books that filled his 
basement, but his high school principal 
told him it was best not to fraternize. 

“Another reason the parochial schools 
were good is that they were so disorganized 
that I looked organized,’ he says. “I didn’t 
have to take it seriously. I could swear at the 
students in Yiddish and they didn’t go 
home and tell their parents.” 

They also gave him flexible hours. He 
was able to arrange his teaching schedule 
around courses at |’ Université de Montréal, 
where he earned an MA in English in 1962, 
specializing in the history of Canadian 
theatre and drama. 


I T WAS AT SIR GEORGE that his interest 
in Jewish history first surfaced. There 
was no Hall Building in the early 50s, only a 
collection of multi-function buildings 
strung around downtown. He took courses 
at the Salvation Army Citadel, the YMCA, 
and the former Spanish and Portuguese 
synagogue on Stanley St. 

His curiosity aroused by the synagogue, 
it got a further push from an uncle who was 
one of the last Jews to populate New York’s 
Lower East Side. 

His uncle had walked him around point- 
ing out the landmarks. Later, he saw an ad 
in a Yiddish paper for a walking tour of 
New York and took it. He found a book 
about Jewish New York and devoured it, 
and later led a couple of bus tours to Jewish 
New York and Jewish Boston. 

He began to do volunteer work for the 
inner-city Radio Centreville (CINQ-FM), 
liked radio and was looking for an original 
field of expertise that he could parlay into a 
regular radio gig. Nobody was talking 
about what Montreal used to be. To flesh 
out his subject, Asher ferreted out books 
and set about interviewing people who still 
lived or worked in the neighborhood. 

Ask him about any building, and as likely 


—— - - 





as not, he knows something about its past. 

An imposing structure on Mount Royal 
Ave. at St. Urbain was an arena that the old- 
time Montreal Maroons hockey team called 
home. It was also a roof for visiting cantors 
and touring communists in its day, and later 
spawned namesakes such as the Arena 
Bakery. 

The Balfour Building on St. Lawrence at 
Prince Arthur, now a warren of offices for 
white-collar firms, once sheltered a range 
of Jewish aid and social service organiza- 
tions. It was named after the British Lord 
Balfour, who promised Palestine to the 
Jews. “Buildings all over the world are 
named for him, children were named for 
him,” he says. 

An imposing building on Clark was the 
Popliger building, renting six rooms for 
$80 a month about a decade ago, now 
renovated and going for $700. Asher 
delights in pointing out the builder’s ego as 
reflected in the cornerstone inscription — 
a Star of David with the initial P in the 
middle. 

The Elysée, a former movie house and 


Resco Concordia University | 
bbe, , Sy 


(a Alumni Association 


now a theatre, was once the biggest syna- 
gogue in the city, he says. An egg ware- 
house off Prince Arthur was once a syna- 
gogue and still has its dozens of stained 
glass windows stored in the attic. 


Nobody was talking about 
what Montreal used to be 


Asher’s tours — he has five in his reper- 
toire — get changed from time to time as he 
stumbles across fresh facts. One of his own 
former homes is part of the itinerary — one 
floor of a de Bullion triplex that was 
recently selling as a condo for $70,000. 

Now he has his book on literary Montreal 
to look forward to and more historical 
tidbits to unearth. Not to mention the 
occasional good-natured party game of 
one-upmanship. It may be a long way from 
de Bullion to his current residence in placid 
Laval, but Asher looks back with affec- 
tion. e 


i ” Southam Ont 6 
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Keep in touch 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? 
Please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is - 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue 


PON ne ee ee __ A einai 
Home address 
Telephone 
Check box if this is a new address 1 
Name of employer 
Business address 
Telephone 


Your company’s business? 

Your position and what you do? 

Recent work history? 

lf you continued studies, where? 

NVigesubiot st sp ete) el a ee ei 


lf married, when and where? 
lf you have any children, names and birthdates? 


Any hobbies, sports, recreational, volunteer or political activities? 


Any comments on Concordia University Magazine? 


ee 
IF YOU HAVE THE TIME, WE HAVE THE PLACE... THE CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. WE WANT YOU TO PARTICIPATE. 


Volunteer your time (check box) for — 
Montreal area: 


Phonathons 1) Call 848-3823 

Homecoming CL) Call 848-3815 Return this form to 

Committees () Call 848-3817 Concordia University Alumni Association, 
Toronto Chapter work ‘ihe 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Ottawa Chapter work (] (Help start a chapter in this area) Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8 
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Focus on Toronto 
alumni chapters 





President Forster 
is anetwork-builder 


HEN BERNARD FORSTER (BA 

79) first moved to Toronto, he 
was dismayed at the difficulty of 
finding rye bread. Reserve a loaf 
ahead of time, the storekeepers 
advised. For someone who had 
grown up around St. Urbain St. and 
gone to Baron Byng, it was one of the 
small things that made adapting to his 
new city hard. 

That was in 1974, when Forster, 
part way through a degree in Com- 
munications Studies from Loyola, 
went down the 401 to join the CBC as 
a videotape editor. 

Today, his degree completed by 
commuting from Toronto, he still 
works at the CBC and says that Toron- 
to has been good to him. But the 
memory of adapting remains, and 
easing the transition for others is one 
of his preoccupations as president of 
the Toronto chapter of the Concordia 
University Alumni Association. 

Forster, 36, who describes himself 
proudly as an organizer and pro- 
moter, is entering his second year as 
chapter president. He and an 18- 
member board reach out to some 
4,000 Concordia graduates who have 
settled in the Toronto area, the largest 
group of graduates outside Montreal. 

To the president, the challenge is to 
knit this major group into a network 
with social and economic usefulness. 


Toronto chapter of 
Concordia University 
Alumni Association 


Executive: 

Bernard Forster, BA 79, president 

Harvey Glower, BCom 80, vice-president 
John Monroe, BEng 79, treasurer 
Norman Manson, SGW BCom 37, secretary 
Members: 

Vernon Bonyun, SGW BCom 41 

Alan Burke, BCom 82 

Florence Flory, SGW BA 62 

Martin Ginsherman, BA 76 

Deborah Kessler, BCom 85 

Moni Kunstler, SGW BA 64 

Carolishca Locas, BA 84 

Michael McManus, L BA 52 

Keith Merriman, BCom 81 

Patricia Moser, MBA 84 

Christine Murphy, L BA 72, BCom 74 
Keith Shrouder, BCom 75 

Harry Smith, SGW BCom 72 

Florence Yaffe, SGW BA 61 


An alumni network, Forster wrote 
in a January newsletter to Toronto- 
area graduates, ‘“‘is a valuable 
resource. . . aninstant community of 
minds, friends, and services... all 
sharing a common past, a common 
experience, a sense of collegiality.’ 

Bringing this group closer was the 
main idea behind the chapter’s big- 
gest recent success — the publication 





@ An instant 
community of 
friends and services 9 








of a Business Card Catalogue which 
was included as an insert in Toronto- 
bound copies of the May 1989 issue 
of this magazine. 

The insert, planned as an annual 
publication, is amontage of some 600 
business cards gathered from gradu- 
ates through two Business Card 
Exchange evenings. Alumni without 
printed cards, such as teachers, were 
encouraged to type up home-made 
versions. 

Forster reports that reaction was 
immediate: “People have been calling 
me saying they never realized they 
were in such good company. It gives 
you inspiration to see that people 
who started at the same university 
roots as you have risen to great 
heights.” 

And then there are the commercial 
possibilities, as outlined on the cover 
page of the catalogue: ‘““The next time 
you are looking for a doctor or lawyer 
or even a bathtub refinisher, or you’re 
just looking up a friend, you can refer 
to (this catalogue) for help.” 

Forster says the Business Card ser- 
vice is a good example of how to 
build the feeling that the university is 
doing something for alumni, a feeling 
that must precede successful appeals 
for funds. 

A vital chapter is needed to create 
this feeling among those living away 
from Concordia’s home city, isolated 
from such benefits as library privi- 
leges, for example. 

From Forster’s perspective, the 


mother university also has an obliga- 
tion to alumni to beef up its self- 
promotion, the singing of its achieve- 
ments. “The more powerful, 
respected and sought-after Concor- 
dia becomes, the more valuable our 
degrees become,” he says. 

Distance from Concordia in a way 
limits the chapter’s social calendar. 
Hall rental is expensive, forcing a 






BERNARD FORSTER 
Adapted to Toronto 


high gate price that discourages 
attendance. “In Montreal, if you 
wanted to hold a lecture series, you'd 
get a room from the university. There 
would be a charge, but it’s a different 
kind of money. And the facility is 
there,’’ says Forster. 

The chapter cancelled a planned 
boat cruise this summer when the 
price jumped, but a few events are in 
the planning stage for the fall (See 
page 30). One is a wine-tasting party; 
the other a seminar on adapting to 
Toronto aimed at newly arrived grad- 
uates. 

There are also plans to issue a 
second annual Business Card cata- 
logue, which Forster predicts will 
attract double the 600 cards of the 
inaugural catalogue. 


IT WAS A WINE-TASTING party 
that first attracted Forster to a chapter 
event five years ago. Although not 
normally a wine drinker, he thought 
he might see some people he gradu- 
ated with. “I didn’t, but I met others,’ 
he says. 

There’s a lesson for others in that: 
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Focus on Toronto 
alumni chapters 





Chinese alumni 
put stress on fun 


NYONE FOR CAR-POOLING out 

to suburban Mississauga to pick 
strawberries? Or how about turning 
up for dim sum the second Sunday of 
every month? 

These are just some of the events 
organized by the very active Concor- 
dia Chinese Alumni, an affiliate of the 
Toronto chapter of the Concordia 
University Alumni Association. 

The group is best known for its 
annual Chinese New Year Dinner, a 
multi-course banquet that has 
become a tradition in the five years 
since it was first informally orga- 
nized. Last February, the feast drew 
some 150 people, evenly split be- 
tween Chinese and non-Chinese 
Concordia grads. 

Concordia Chinese Alumni in- 
cludes about 170 Toronto-area gradu- 
ates of Chinese origin, along with a 
few non-Chinese, says Daniel Chan 
(BCom 78), its president and one of 
the founders along with Roger Yuen 
and Stephen Yam (both since 
returned to Hong Kong) and Bernice 
Kwong. 

Chan, an insurance salesman with 
Sovereign Insurance, explains his 
dedication to the organization in 
terms of a loving father: “It’s like 
watching a child grow. You really 
want to see it grow.” Ironically, the 
fact that Chan is single explains how 
he has the time to devote to his group. 

Aside from lavish dinners marking 
the Chinese New Year in February, 
most events are more social than 
cultural, Chan says. 

There are bowling competitions 


and picnics along with the strawber- 
ry picking expedition to the fields of 
Mississauga. 

New on the agenda is an informal 
gathering every second Sunday of the 
month for dim sum at the Soko res- 
taurant on King Street West. The idea 
is to give alumni a place to meet 
regularly. All are welcome, says Chan, 
and no deposit or commitment is 
needed. Just turn up. 

Also new is the idea of periodically 
designating an open house at the 
residence of one of the members. 
Others are invited to drop by, have 
some tea and be sociable. The group 
is also contemplating trips to the 
racetrack. 

“The more variety of activities, the 
more people you get,’ says Chan. 
“Participation is important.”’ 

With a strong volunteer effort and 
largely self-financing events, the Chi- 
nese affiliate gets by on a modest 
annual budget of some $500. Half of 
it pays for a quarterly newsletter that 





DANIEL CHAN 
Chinese alumni president 


covers past and coming events, 
births, marriages and new arrivals in 
town from Hong Kong or Montreal. 
“We're very proud of our communi- 
cations with members,’ says Chan. 

Chan himself is an established 
Torontonian. Sponsored by a brother 
living in Toronto, he immigrated 
there from Hong Kong in 1976 at age 
21. After earning a commerce degree 
from Concordia, he moved back to 
work first as a budget analyst for the 
Ontario government, then as budget 
coordinator for clothing retailer 
Dylex, and now in insurance. 

He chose Concordia for commerce 
studies partly because the university 
gave him credits for courses at the 
Baptist College in Hong Kong, and 
partly because friends already there 
‘said Concordia was as good as any 
university in Toronto”’ in his intended 
field of study. 

His native Hong Kong does not 
beckon, even setting aside the uncer- 
tainties of the 1997 handover to Chi- 
na. “I was back in Hong Kong this 
year and, even if my parents are there, 
it’s a different place from 13 years 
ago,” he says. “‘People in Hong Kong 
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tend to look on the materialistic side 
— even more than in Toronto.” 

Indeed, he expects the Concordia 
Chinese Alumni to gain new mem- 
bers as a result of the pall cast over the 
coming Chinese takeover. “‘I would 
anticipate that more and more Con- 
cordia graduates who went home to 
Hong Kong will come back here in 
the next few years.” 
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FORSTER, continued 


‘People who get their first invitation 
to a chapter event say, ‘Do I really 
want to go?’ Just go to one event like I 
did and you sort of get hooked,’ says 
Forster, adding that the chapter is 
“safe ground” for newly arrived 
female graduates. 

Forster also attributes his attach- 
ment to the Toronto chapter to his 
love of organizing, a talent he showed 
in the mid-80s when he arranged 
massive galas for ex-Montrealers liv- 
ing in Toronto. 


The organizational talent also ap- 
plies at work, where Forster is in the 
CBC’s special projects unit, putting 
together promotions designed to sell 
the network’s program line-up to 
advertisers across Canada. Prior to 
special projects, he travelled the con- 
tinent with Knowlton Nash as an 
assistant producer on news specials. 

Looking ahead, Forster says alumni 
associations are always going to be an 
important factor in a university’s abil- 
ity to control its own destiny, because 
of alumni clout and money. In a step 
to keep contact with graduates, he 
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suggests that brochures be handed 
out at convocation services outlining 
where Concordia chapters are loca- 
ted. 

“Then graduates will say they not 
only have a diploma. They’ve also 
become members of a 70,000-mem- 
ber organization with a network 
around the world.” 


To get more involved with the 
Toronto chapter, call Norman 
Manson at (416) 766-2411 or 


write to PO Box 5880, Station 
A, Toronto, Ontario M5W IN8. 
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Alumni news 





near and far 


Compiled by Peter Leney 

Note: Pre-1975 graduates are listed as 
either Loyola or Sir George Williams 
graduates. From 1975 on, everyone is 
a graduate of Concordia University. 


LOYOLA 


The 40s 

Dr. Adolphe M. Légaré, BSc 49, is 
senior plastic surgeon at the Lakeshore 
General Hospital in Pointe Claire, and 
also practices sports medicine. He was 
recently named chairman of the ethics 
committee at Phoenix International 
Life Sciences in Ville St. Laurent. 


The 50s 

Robert D. Cottle, BA 56, is president- 
elect of the Connecticut chapter of the 
American College of Surgeons. Dr. 
Cottle practices otolaryngology and 
facial plastic surgery in Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


The 60s 

George Lengvari, BA 63, has been 
appointed president of the St. Denis 
Club this year. He is a senior partner 
with the law firm Lengvari Braman 
Trudel, and president of Corptax Con- 
sultants. 

John I. Novosad, BA 63, has been 
appointed Pacific region vice-presi- 
dent with Avon Products Inc. He has 
been with Avon since 1964. 

Hirsh Cohen, BCom 64, BA 65, is in 
Cincinnati as president of University 
Health Plan, a health management 
firm. He also plays bass in the Cincin- 
nati Community Orchestra. His wife 
Aliza Pollack, BA 68, MA 76, is a free- 
lance science writer and editor. ‘Any 
alumni in Ohio?”’ he asks. 

Rev. Fr. George S. Oakes, BCom 66, 
will be pastor of St. Thomas More 


Parish in Verdun effective September 1. 


J. Martin Haig, BSc 68, BCom 78, is a 
credit manager with Dominion Textile 
Inc. in Ville St. Laurent. 


The 70s 

John G. Lyng, BSc 71 Physics, works 
for Ontario Hydro in Toronto as a 
contract administrator preparing ten- 
ders and negotiating contracts for 
hardware and software. He is active in 
the West End YMCA Runners Club, the 
Planetary Society and Amnesty Inter- 
national. 


ALUMNI OFFICERS at new bome: From the left, Sandra Curneu, 
Gabrielle Korn, secretary Gita Gosai, Pat Menzies, Loyola visitor 
Gabrielle Murphy, and acting alumni director Carole Kleingrib. 


BOXES WERE PACKED, phone lines transferred, and Alumni Affairs staff 
bid farewell to their long-time home at 2150 Bishop Street last summer to 
move down the street to Bishop Court, the Concordia’s main administrative 


building. 


By September, the alumni group was feeling at home in Room 101 on the 
first floor of Bishop Court at 1463 Bishop St., right behind the reception area. 
To reach the office, visitors should enter the stately gates of Bishop Court and 


take the door on their right. 


Also new to Bishop Court is the University Advancement Office, which 
moved from St. Catherine St. and now occupies most of the third floor, along- 
side the office of the Vice-rector, institutional relations and finance. 

The moves follow a year of planning to provide Alumni Affairs and Univer- 
sity Advancement with more.adequate space in one location for improved 


communications and co-ordination. 


Nancy Beddoe (née Vibert), BA 71, 
has been teaching with the Carleton 
Separate School Board in the Ottawa 
area since 1972. She is now on mater- 
nity leave. 

Steve Andrusiak, BA 72, is executive 
producer of television news with the 
CBC in Windsor, Ontario. 

Norman Daniel Ryan, BSc 72 Phys- 
ics, BA 76 Math, MEng 82, PhD 89 
Mech Engineering, teaches high school 
technological courses with the Com- 
mission scolaire régionale de Chambly. 
Class valedictorian at his Loyola gradu- 
ation, he has since had 26 articles 
published on materials science. He 





also teaches engineering courses at 
Concordia. 

David D’Aoust, BA 73, has been 
appointed associate deputy minister of 
education (Protestant) with the Que- 
bec ministry of education. Over the 
past 17 years, he has been a principal, 
director of elementary education, and 
director general of the Protestant 
Regional School Board of Chateauguay 
Valley. 

Douglas B. Gibson, BCom 73, is a 
vice-president at Montreal Trust in 
Montreal. His wife Jody Ekins, BA 72, 
works part-time teaching at the Lans- 
downe Centre. 
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Ron Swan, BCom 74, is a high school 
business teacher with the Lennox and 
Addington County board of education 
in Odessa, Ontario. He lives in Kings- 
ton. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


The 40s 

Herbert C. Lansdell, BSc 44, isa 
health scientist administrator with the 
National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Stroke in Bethesda, Mary- 
land. He recently had an article pub- 
lished in the International Journal of 
Neuroscience (1988, Vol. 42) defend- 
ing the use of animals in laboratory 
research and arguing against the 
notion that animals have rights. He 
asks for more emphasis on “‘basic 
science and the scientific attitude” in 
Concordia University Magazine. 
Felicia V. Haffmans, BA 46 Sociology 
and English, lives in Lake Worth, Flori- 
da. She retired from the U.S. federal 
civil service in 1983 after working as a 
para-legal administrative secretary and 
now listens to classical music and 
travels widely. 


The 50s 

Nick di Tomaso, BA 55, has been 
named president of oil products dis- 
tributor Ultramar Canada Inc., based 
in the company’s Montreal head office. 
He is also a member of the board of 
directors of Ultramar, Buro Decor Inc., 
the Montreal Board of Trade and the 
CAD/CAM Institute of Vanier College. 
Antonin K. Smrcka, BSc 57, BA 67, is 
president of the American University 
of Les Cayes, a four-year-old English- 
language university in Les Cayes, Haiti. 
He works at the university’s executive 
office in Washington, D.C. 


The 60s 

Carol Katz (née Goldenberg), BA 62 
(MEd 79 McGill) is studying towards a 
Master’s in library and information 
studies at McGill. She is a volunteer 
with the Learning Disabilities Associa- 
tion of Quebec. 

Jeff Browman, NA 63, is sales man- 
ager with Shefa Ltd. in Montreal. He 
also studies computer science evenings 
at Concordia. 

Leonard A. Heitin, BCom 63, is 
senior operational auditor with the 
federal Environment Department in 
Hull, responsible for assessing the 
efficiency and cost-effectiveness of 


FOUND: SGW 68 class ring in Old 
Orchard, Maine. Call 848-3818. 





Rita Paul 


AWARDS NIGHT: Media and sports 
personality George Springate (SGW 
BA 65), who is leading a fund-raising 
drive for Concordia’s new football 
stadium, receives an Award of Merit 
from Don Thomas (BA 78) following 
last May’s annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Alumni, SGW. Moments 
later, the tables were turned and Don 
received a Certificate of Appreciation 
for his many years of service on Sir 
George and Concordia alumni 
committees. Don and his wife Diana 
Brewer, supervisor of the library’s 
non-print unit, are expecting their 
first baby, a challenge he says will cut 





into time available for alumni work. 


departmental operations. He was 
recently on an assignment to Guyana 
to conduct a management develop- 
ment seminar. 

Andy S. Formagie, BCom 65, isa 
plant manager at Northern Telecom’s 
digital switching division in Kingston. 
In his spare time, he sails on Lake 
Ontario, is aJunior Achievement advi- 
sor, and is studying for his chartered 
financial planner degree. 

Joseph M.B. Beaupré, BSc 67, has 
been appointed a partner in the Mont- 
real office of executive search firm 
Caldwell Partners International. 
Kenneth Coward, BA 67, works for 
Health and Welfare Canada in Toronto 
as a cost-sharing analyst. Last June, he 
attended a summer course on archae- 
ology, environment and language at 
Arctic College on Baffin Island with 
Elderhostel. 


The 70s 

Daniel Rooney, BA 70 Psychology, 
works at the Old Brewery Mission in 
Montreal as assistant to its director, 
Rev. J. W. McCarthy. 

Sandra Scott-Outerbridge, BA 70 
(Dip Ed 72 McGill), is in Bermuda as 
personnel director with the Hamilton 
Princess Hotel. An English teacher 
before joining the hotel business five 


years ago, she also works on commit- 
tees with the Bermuda Chamber of 
Commerce, Employer’s Council and 
Personnel Association. 

Harriet Glazer Slimovitch, BA 70 
Political Science, is an elementary 
school teacher with the Jewish Peo- 
ple’s and Peretz schools in Montreal. 
Victor Suthren, MA 70 History, is 
director of the Canadian War Museum 
in Ottawa and assistant director of the 
Canadian Museum of Civilization in 
Hull. He is also working on his sixth 
historical fiction novel, and has a book 
coming out this fall from Oxford Uni- 
versity Press on Canadian military 
anecdotes. 

Sandra Kamenir, BA 71, is staff devel- 
opment coordinator with the Salvation 
Army Toronto Grace Hospital, a long- 
term and palliative-care institution. 
She received a Bachelor of Applied 
Arts (Nursing) from Ryerson Polytech- 
nical Institute last June. 

Roselyn Rosenfeld, BFA 73, MFA 81, 
has been appointed intern curator of 
the University of New Brunswick Art 
Centre in Fredericton. 

Gabor Arato, BCom 74, MBA 77, is 
director of estimating and pricing with 
Boeing Canada’s de Havilland division 
in Downsview, Ontario. He suggests 
that alumni send in current photos of 
themselves to run in this column. 
Lloyd Darlington, MBA 74, was 
named executive vice-president, oper- 
ations, with the Bank of Montreal. He 
has been with the bank for 21 years. 
Mark Saucier, BCom 74, works for 
Hydro-Quebec as controller and direc- 
tor of finance and information 
resources. He was previously director 
of accounting with Via Rail Canada 
from 1984 to 1988. 


CONCORDIA 


1975 

Eugenia Everett, BA Psychology, 
lives in Elmhurst, New York. She 
received a Master of Fine Arts in dance 
history from Toronto’s York University 
in 1983 and married Canadian-born 
artist Joseph Peller in New York City in 
1985. 

Susan Friedman, BA (DIA 81), lives in 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey and works as a 
purchasing manager with UCF Ameri- 
ca Inc., importers of automotive sus- 
pension parts. She says it’s her first 
“real job” after staying home with 
children Kim and Randie. 

Dave Maguire, BSc, was recently 
transferred to Calgary by Shell Canada 
after working 12 years at the compa- 
ny’s Montreal refinery. The transfer 
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CREATE THE 
ALUMNI HABIT. 
BECOME A 
CARD-CARRYING 
MEMBER 
OF THE CONCORDIA 
UNIY=RSITY 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Active membership entitles you to: 
1. Library privileges 
2. Invitations to social and 
educational events 
3. Alumni insurance plans 
4. Alumni correspondence program 
5. Faculty and staff rates for 
intramural sports 
6. Student rates to varsity games 
7. Apply for membership in Co-op 
Concordia 
8. Student rates in Fine Arts Co-op 
9. Apply for membership in Faculty 
Clubs 
10. Alumni travel benefits 
11. Group membership rates at the 
downtown “‘Y“ 
12. Apply for membership in 
Concordia Sparklers if you are 50 
years of age or older. 


For information, call 848-3818. 





~& came with a promotion to corrosion 


specialist working with Shell’s refinery 
and gas plants. Dave skis, plays golf 
and tennis, and coaches minor hockey. 
Richard S. Morgan, BA, has been 
appointed a partner in the Ottawa 
office of Caldwell Partners Interna- 
tional. 


1976 

Louis Gambino, BCom Accounting, 
recently became a partner with Price 
Waterhouse in Montreal, where he has 
worked since 1980. He is in the tax 
department of the chartered account- 
ancy firm. 

Kathryn Noel, BA Sociology (Dip Ed 
78, MEd 89 Bishop’s), is moving to 
Toronto after working as a pedagogical 
consultant for the Eastern Quebec 
Regional School Board. She will be 
studying towards a PhD in curriculum 
development at the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education. 

John Shearing, BA, is head teacher 
and acting principal at Matapedia 
intermediate school in the Gaspé 
peninsula. He is married to Barbara 
Rubin, BA 68, and they have four 
children. 

Virginia Vranckx, BCom Bus Admin, 





Paul Hrasko 


was recently named general merchan- 
dise manager with Colonial Furniture, 
an Ottawa-based furniture and appli- 
ance retailer. Before moving to Ottawa 
three years ago, she was a buyer with 
Hudson’s Bay Co. in Montreal. 


1977 

Maureen Anne McCormick, BSc, is 
director, human resource services, 
with Via Rail in Montreal. She joined 
Via in 1984 and earned an MBA in 
human resources management from 
McGill in 1987. Maureen is married to 
John Santillo, BCom 78, McGill MBA 
88. 

Joseph Santaguida, BCom, is general 
manager of the Federation of English- 
Speaking Catholic Teachers credit 
union in Montreal. Since graduating, 
he has worked as an auditor with the 
Quebec Credit Union League (1977-81) 
and as a consultant to the Fédération 
des caisses d’économies (1981-86). 


1978 

Gervase R. Bushe, BA, was recently 
promoted to associate professor in 
Simon Fraser University’s faculty of 
business administration. Gervase, who 
was Arts and Science valedictorian at 


FIFTEEN YEARS LATER. . . 


HOCKEY REUNION: Members of the 1973- 
came within one game of being national champions, gathered for some 
socializing and an Expos game last June. Seated from the left are Wayne 
Halliwell, George Short, Glenn Cole, Tom Swift and Concordia athletics 
director Bob Philip, who coached the team. Standing are Ron Lapointe, Brian 
Morin, Gary Cummings, Kevin Devereux, Don Atkinson, Allan King, Rory 
McKay, Bernie Wolfe, and Steve Wolfe. After winning the eastern champion- 
ship, the powerful Georgian team lost the national title in overtime against 
the University of Waterloo. About 1,200 Sir George grads will remember 
packing the chartered train down to Toronto for the final game. 
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graduation, teaches organizational 
development and change. He’s also 
president of Discovery & Design, a 
Vancouver-based consulting firm. 
Kenneth Lowe, BSc Bio-physical 
Education, recently joined the Edmon- 
ton Oilers hockey club in July as ath- 
letic therapist and trainer. He previous- 
ly spent seven years with the 
Edmonton Eskimos. He has an MA in 
athletic training and conditioning 
from the University of Alberta and is 
married to Marianne Bruce, BA 77. 


1979 

Michael Sauro, BA Psychology, 
works in consumer research for tobac- 
co firm RJR Macdonald Inc. He also 
sings with the Montreal West Operatic 
Society, and performed the lead role of 
Giuseppe Palmieri in this year’s 50th 
anniversary production of The Gondo- 
liers. 


1980 

Francine Bernier, BA Communica- 
tions Studies, is a copywriter with 
Communications Academy-Ogilvy, an 
advertising and communications firm 
in Montreal. She has previously work- 
ed as a free-lance scriptwriter, and 
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lived for six years in Kenya, Togo and 
the West Indies. 

Charlen Berry, BSc Bio-physical 
education, is head therapist of Con- 
cordia University’s sports medicine 
clinic and is also owner and president 
of Centre Physabek, a sales and consul- 
tation office in athletic therapy. 
Georgette Blanchard, BCom, MBA 
83, is president of Servi-Comp Inc.,a 
computer products and services firm 
in Westmount. She has written and 
published a book on Ventura desktop 
publishing. 

Anne D’Limu-Patenaude, BA, is a 
trust administrator with National Trust 
in Ottawa. Her husband is Michel 
Patenaude, BA 81 Political Science. 
Stanley Wong, BCom Accounting, is 
an assistant controller with real estate 
developer Trizec Corp. Ltd. in Calgary. 


1981 
Patricia Abbott, BA Journalism, is 


Twins story 
thrilling’ 











ty ee 
I CANNOT BEGIN to explain 
how thrilled I was to read your 
article ‘“‘Re-visiting the Gudas 
Twins’? (Concordia University 
Magazine, May 1989). It is now 20 
years since we graduated from Ver- 
dun Catholic High School and even 
in those days, we knew that these 
were two students who would go far 
in life. 

I was not in the least surprised 
with the paths chosen and followed 
by the two. It is strange to see that 
the two faces are still so familiar as if 
only a few years had passed, never 
mind 20! I would like the two of 
them to know how very proud I am 
to be an old school buddy of such 
illustrious individuals. . . 

Thank you so very much for turn- 
ing back the hands of time and 
allowing me to revert back to my 
school days for a few minutes. It is 
personally fulfilling to be made 
aware of the fulfillment of objec- 
tives by two high school friends. 
Wanda Leigh Overall 
fle Perrot, Quebec 
BCom 86 





























assistant editor of Protect Yourself 
Magazine, published by the Quebec 
consumer protection office. She also 
comments on consumer matters on 
CBC radio. In her spare time, Pat stud- 
ies singing and is conductor of the 
Chorale du Gésu, a women’s vocal 
ensemble, and assistant conductor of 
the Ensemble Vocal Musica Viva. 
Howard M. Bernstein, BCom, is an 
associate litigation lawyer with the 
New York City law firm Kaplan 
Oshman Helfenstein & Natza. He stud- 
ied law at the University of Ottawa and 
Fordham University in New York. He 
expresses an interest in starting a New 
York chapter of Concordia alumni. 
Anne Chang, BCom Marketing, is a 
financial analyst with the Royal Bank 
of Canada in Toronto. 

Ilena Ciricillo-Verbich, BEd TESL, is 
a part-time teacher of English as a 
second language with the Montreal 
Catholic School Commission and the 
YMCA. She is married to Steve Ver- 
bich, BCom 83, and they have two 
children. 

Albert Edwards, BCom Accounting, 
works for the government of St. Kitts, 
West Indies, as deputy director in the 
audit department, examining internal 
controls and accounting systems in 
government ministries. His volunteer 
activities include service with the 
family planning association, the St. 
Kitts co-operative credit union, and 
the national carnival committee. 
Thomas Edmonds, BCom, has been 
appointed president of Thomas & 
Betts Canada, a supplier of electrical 
and electronic connectors, compo- 
nents and systems. 

Nick Vannelli, BCom, Dip Account- 
ancy 87, recently joined Montreal 
chartered accountants Levy Pilotte as a 
senior supervisor. 


1982 

Leslie Adams, BA Rec and Leisure, 
works with the Vancouver YMCA 
(South Slope unit) as senior program 
director in charge of the cardiac reha- 





bilitation program and the fitness and 
aquatic departments. Leslie previously 
worked at the Westmount and NDG Ys 
in Montreal. 

Akos Baktay, BA, is executive direc- 
tor of St. Leonard House, a halfway 
house. He has previously been an 
RCMP officer and a guard at the Col- 
lins Bay Penitentiary near Kingston. 
Johanne Dubé, BA Psychology, is 
completing a BSc in human resources 
management at l’Université de Mont- 
réal. 

Lucy Lacava, BFA, is art editor with 
the Montreal Gazette, where she has 
worked for seven years. She is married 
to Nick Vannelli, BCom 81. 

Nicole Poirier-Wyss, BA Translation, 
is a translator in the marketing depart- 
ment of Livingston International Inc., 
a customs brokerage firm in Etobicoke, 
Ontario. She lists her spare time activi- 
ties as flower arranging, reading, vari- 
ous arts and crafts, and sewing. 


NOTE to PARENTS of GRADUATES 


Is this magazine being mailed to you instead of your son or daughter who 
graduated from Concordia? If so, please help us by filling out this form and 
sending it to Concordia Alumni Affairs, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 


Montreal H3B 1M8. 


Graduate’s name: 


Current address: 


Phone number: 
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1983 

Nasrat Esbai, BA 83, lives in Manama, 
Bahrain, where she teaches student 
nurses at the College of Health Sci- 
ences. She earned a Master’s in medi- 
cal/surgical nursing from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1987. 

Rosalia Farina, BA Translation, is a 
translator with the Laurentian Bank in 
Montreal. She previously taught 
French as a second language in New 
Brunswick. 

Pierre Guévremont, BCom Market- 
ing, is dealer systems representative 
covering Quebec and the Maritimes for 
agricultural machinery manufacturer 
John Deere Ltd. 

Loring V. MacKenzie III, BEng 
Mechanical, is marketing manager, 
engine controls group, with Allied- 
Signal Aerospace Canada/Bendix Ave- 
lex Inc. in Montreal. 

Narasimha Murthy, MEng, works as 
a transportation planner in the Los 
Angeles area with the engineering firm 
Mohle Grover and Associates. 

Drew Phillips, BCom Accounting, is 
an internal auditor with Alcan Alumin- 
ium in Montreal. He previously spent 
five years with chartered accountants 
Coopers & Lybrand. 

Steve Verbich, BCom, is an auditor 
with chartered accountants Zittrer 
Siblin Stein Levine in Montreal. 


1984 
Lynn Beavis, BFA, has been named 
curatorial intern of the Kamloops Art 
Gallery in B.C. for one year under a 
federal government grant. 
Denis Cheung, BA, is a physician in 
Ottawa. 
Jackson Chiu, BCom, is deputy sales 
director with Midland Realty Interna- 
tional in Hong Kong. 
Yves Michel Henuset, BSc Chemis- 
try, is technical director with CP Tech, 
a Montreal aerospace company that 
does electroplating on metal parts for 
aircraft, satellites and flight simulators. 
His hobby is cave exploration. 
Nabil Naccache, MComp Sci, works 
with Geovision Corp. in Ottawa, a 
company involved in software devel- 
opment of geographical information 
systems. 
Catherine Tremblay, BCom, is in 
Calgary as regional sales manager for 
Scholl-Plough Canada, manufacturer 
of Dr. Scholl footwear. She previously 
worked as a key account manager with 
Proctor & Gamble. 


1985 
William Bradley, BA Political Sci, 
works in the regulatory department of 






Alumni tour Ireland. 


Fellow-travellers on Concordia’s first alumni group tour abroad gather at the 
Shamrock Bar in Bunratty, County Clare, one of many refreshing stops on a 
whirlwind tour of Ireland. From the left, front row, are tour leader Peter Shea, 
and Bill and Phyllis Sullivan. In the second row are Linda Gibson, Audrey Piech, 
Irish guide Benny Enright, Margaret Shea, and Florence and Anthony Davis. In 
the back row are Bruce English, Wally Piech, Judy Howard and Mike Park. 


By Peter Shea (L BA 69) 

IT HAD BEEN 17 years since my wife Margaret and I made our first and only 
trip to our ancestral homeland of Ireland. We wanted to return sooner, but our 
four children delayed plans slightly. So I jumped at the opportunity to lead the 
Concordia University Alumni Association’s first group tour abroad — a “‘pub 
crawl” of Ireland. 

Along with Margaret and me, our stalwart band of 12 travellers included 
Florence Davis (MA 83), wife of Lonergan College principal Charles Davis; her 
son Anthony, who will attend Concordia this fall; Bruce English (L BA 54), Con- 
cordia associate professor of finance and Linda Gibson (BA 83); Judy Howard and 
Mike Park (BSc 75); Audrey and Wally Piech (SGW BSc 62); and Phyllis and Bill 
Sullivan (L BA 57). 

They say in Ireland there are no strangers, only friends you haven’t met. Our 
driver and tour guide for the whole trip, Bernard “Benny” Enright of Dublin, 
proved the truth of that saying. 

With his charming manner and Irish sense of humour, Benny made us feel at 
home from the start of our tour in Dublin, across to Galway and the Connemara 
region, County Clare, the Burren country, Ring of Kerry and through to Cork and 
Kinsale. | 

Ireland has scenic splendour to match any country, and we all came home with 
memories of our favourite areas — the rugged beauty of Connemara, the 
beautiful vistas of Galway Bay, the breath taking coastline of the Ring of Kerry 
(the western edge of Europe), the lovely lakes of Killarney, and the old seaport 
charm of Kinsale. 

But to me, the real beauty and attraction of Ireland is her people — and what 
better way to meet them than over a frothy pint of stout in the pubs. There was 
Guinness, of course (“‘A blond with a skirt on it!’’), Smithwicks (pronounced 
Smith-icks) and Harp Lager, not to mention Visgebeath (the water of life) Irish 
whiskey. 

A highlight of our tour was a medieval banquet at the 15th century Bunratty 
Castle on the banks of the Shannon River. We were wined and dined in regal 
fashion, and well entertained by the beautiful colleens of the castle, whose 
comely looks matched their singing talents. 

Let me close by thanking my travel companions for being such good sports, 
and promising that I will slow the pace down a notch or two if we ever travel 
together again! For those who couldn’t make it, we hope to do another tour of 
Ireland again in the not-too-distant future. % 
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Upcoming Alumni 
Association Activities 


September 13: Crisis and Transition Management. A workshop designed 
to examine the role of stress and teach new skills to be better prepared for life’s 
ups and downs. 

September 26: Stress Reduction through Reflexology. An introduction to 
the basic theories and techniques of reflexology that help reduce stress and 
increase well-being. 

September 27: Concordia University Alumni Association Inc. annual 
general meeting and reception. The purpose of the meeting is to receive 
reports and to elect directors. SGW Hall Building Faculty Club Lounge at 6:45 
p.m. RSVP 848-3815. 

October 4: Seventh annual golf tournament. All Concordia, Loyola and Sir 
George Williams graduates are invited to play at the prestigious Royal Montreal 
course. Call 848-3823 for information. 

October 10: Toward Better Communication. The art of face-to-face 
communication will be examined using an experiential and interactive format. 
October 18: An Introduction to Tai Chi. Spend an evening exploring the 
ancient art of tai chi through basic tai chi movements. Learn about the many 
benefits which it brings to our modern way of living. 

October 25: Business card exchange. Bring your business card and rub 
elbows with fellow graduates during this great networking opportunity. A 
directory of cards will be published soon after the evening. 

November 8: Tour of McAuslan brewery. Participate in a tour of McAuslan 
Brewery and taste the brew, St. Ambroise Pale Ale. 

November 13: Right Brain Visualization. Discover your creative potential 
by consolidating the powers of mind, brain, body and self, through focusing 
and centering exercises. | 

November 20: Retirement Planning with Your First Paycheque! Expert 
retirement planning advice for money-earners of all ages, with a special 
emphasis on planning as early as your first paycheque. 

For more information on workshops/seminars, call the Alumni Office 
at 848-3817. 


LOYOLA ACTIVITIES: 


September 19: Loyola Alumni Association annual general meeting. The 
purpose of the meeting is to receive reports and to elect directors. Loyola 
Faculty Club, 6:00 p.m. RSVP 848-3823. 

November 10: 42nd annual Loyola Alumni Association oyster party. All 
alumni and friends are invited to join Loyola graduates for an evening of good 
food, good music, good company, and maybe even a pearl! Call Gabrielle 
Murphy at 848-3823 for details and reservations. 


TORONTO CHAPTER 
EVENTS THIS FALL: 


September 14: Adapting to Change (and Toronto). Seminar leader Kathryn 
McMorrow will illustrate the physiological and psychological effects of change 
and explore techniques to make change a positive experience at work and in 
your personal life. The process of moving to a new city will also be examined. 
RSVP Bernard Forster (416) 323-0044. 

September 20: Toronto alumni Business Card Exchange. Take this 
opportunity to network with other Concordia, Loyola and Sir George grads 
living in the Toronto area. Bring your business card, rub elbows with fellow- 
alumni, and re-discover old friendships. 5 p.m. at the Toronto Press Club, 5 
Wellesley St. West. RSVP Florence Flory (416) 665-0380 evenings. 
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Consumer and Corporate Affairs in 
Ottawa. He is involved in administra- 
tion of the competition act. 
Kimberley Graham, BCom, studied 
law at the University of Western Ontar- 
io and is articling with the Toronto law 
firm Borden & Elliot. She expects to be 
called to the Bar in March, 1990, and 
become an associate lawyer with Bor- 
den & Elliot. 

Marcel Gravel, BCom Accounting, is 
an investment executive (retail stock- 
broker) with Burns Fry Ltd. in Mont- 
real. 

Doris Li Wai, MA, is an assistant edu- 
cation officer and secondary school 
teacher at Helen Leung Memorial 
School in Sheung Wan, Hong Kong. 
Guillaume Savard, MEng, works for 
IBM Canada in Bromont and was 
recently promoted to the position of 
manager of manufacturing, modules 
assembly. He is on the admitting com- 
mittee of the Order of Architects of 
Quebec. 

Eileen Sproule, BFA, has been 
appointed assistant artistic director of 
the Globe Theatre in Regina. 


1986 

Said Sassi Al-Gattus, MSc Eng, is 

with the faculty of engineering, aero- 

nautical department, at Al-Fateh Uni- 
versity in Tripoli, Libya. 

William Brown, MBA, is director of 

marketing with Heritage Financial 

Planning in Toronto. 

Bonnie Byer-Engel, BA Sociology, is 

customer service coordinator for 

Dante Furnishings, a furniture compa- 

ny in Ottawa. She recently moved to 

Ottawa from Saskatoon. “I plan to get 

involved in the Ottawa community 

and would love it if alumni contacted 
me here,” she writes. Bonnie is mar- 

ried to Bruce Engel, BA 86. 

Rose-Marie Fontaine, BSc Applied 

Math, is a representative in Montreal 

with the financial services firm Inves- 

tors Group. She is also on the board of 
directors of Alliance Quebec’s South 

Shore chapter. 

Kevin Kirby, BA Political Sc, isa 
technical consultant with Le Groupe 
CGI Inc. a Montreal company in the 
information systems consulting busi- 
ness. He is also studying at McGill 
towards a certificate in computer- 
based information systems. 
Alexandra Krallis, Building Eng, is a 
structural engineer with Robertson 
Loia Roof, a firm of architects and 
engineers in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Kathy Urbanc, BA Spanish, is work- 
ing for her PhD in Spanish from 
Georgetown University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 











The Out of Sight feature took a sum- 
mer vacation. It returns in the next 
issue with more visits to hidden-away 
spots of interest around Concordia. 


Ron Yachnin, BA Honors Geography, 
is a planner with Resource Systems 
Management International in Don 
Mills, Ontario. 


1987 

Gordon E. Dalley, BA, is eastern 
Canada sales representative with For- 
ster Instruments in Toronto. He previ- 
ously worked in chemical sales to the 
mining and cement industries. He is 
married to Glenda Cairns, BA 88. 
Ronald Davis, MBA 87, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president of 
Arkwright Mutual Insurance, a suppli- 
er of risk management services. He 
lives in Toronto. 

Linda Facchin, BA Economics, works 
for the Terry Fox Run organization in 
Montreal as communications assistant, 
planning all publicity surrounding the 
run. This September, she begins study- 
ing civil law at the University of 
Ottawa. 

Lise Héroux, PhD Business Admin, is 
an assistant professor of marketing at 
the State University of New York in 
Plattsburgh. She is also an associate of 
the Center for the Study of Canada, 
and a member of the Canada-U.S. 
Business Advisory Council. 

Claude Villemur, BA Geography, is a 
customer service representative with 
the Bank of Montreal in the Rockland 
Shopping Centre. He is pursuing a 






management certificate at McGill. 
Other activities include rock garden- 
ing and acting as treasurer-publicist in 
a theatre company. 


1988 

Wanda Baburek, BA Library Studies, 
works in the library at National 
Defence Headquarters in Ottawa. She 
previously set up a library for an Otta- 
wa police association. 

Glenda Cairns, BA, is a nurse at the 
Mississauga Hospital in Mississauga. 
She previously worked six years at the 
Lachine General Hospital. 

Martin Chan, BCom Marketing, is a 
systems analyst with Saturn Disq in 
Montreal. 

Karin Fehrmann, BA Psychology, is 
vice-president, administration of her 
company Fehrmann Industries in 
Beaconsfield. The firm manufactures 
paper sticks (used in lollipops, for 
example). 

Joan Graham, BCom Management, is 
controller with Entcorp Communica- 
tions, a film production firm in Mont- 
real. 

Mark Jorgensen, BA Geography, lives 
in Ottawa and works for the Township 
of Cumberland public works depart- 
ment as a zoning examiner. 

Louise Karch, Cert Women’s Studies, 
is residence program coordinator at 
the University of Western Ontario. She 
is also on the board of directors of the 
Sexual Assault Centre in London, 
Ontario. 

Christina Lawn, BA Leisure, is a flight 
attendant with Air Canada based in 
Toronto. 4 





You could 
take your 
chances 






or you could 
depend on us. 





Some things are too precious 
to be left to chance. That's why 
your association endorses a term 
life insurance plan underwritten 
by North American Life. We 
believe in the value of protecting 
your future. Take a moment 

to consider some of these 
advantages: 


Economy 
You can benefit from low 
group rates. 


Portability 
Protection that moves with you 
to a new job or residence. 


Flexibility 
A variety of options lets you 
meet your personal needs: 
select term life insurance or 
protect your income through 
disability coverage. 

























For a free brochure, call North 
American Life TOLL FREE at 
1-800-668-0195; in Toronto, 
229-3000. You can also contact 
your NAL representative. 












o¢ 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Special Products Division 
5650 Yonge Street 

North York, Ontario M2M 4G4 
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From the archives 





HOW SGW KEPT IN TOUCH WITH GRADS 


LONG BEFORE there was a Concordia University Magazine, the 
alumni of Sir George Williams received The Postgrad, a handbook-sized 
publication edited in the early 1960s by Stanley Asher (BA 53), the sub- 
ject of a story in this issue. Here are some glimpses of our ancestor mag- 
azine from copies of that period stored in the Archives. It was heavy on 
ads and convocation speeches, and coverage ranged from the marriage 
of an alumni department secretary to the need for library expansion 
funds. Graduates listed in the ‘““Where are they now?” column might 
want to up-date their progress in life by filling in the Keep in Touch 


form in today’s alumni magazine. 





WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


Class of ‘60: 

Clifford Peter Partridge, B. Com., is 
Methods Analyst for Dominion Tex- 
tiles. 

Hazel Wainberg, B.A.. is a student 
social worker in the Jewish General 
Hospital’s Psychiatric Ward. 

Anthony Andrewsky, B.Sc, is a 
group leader for Canadair. 


'S9: 

Eric Moss, B.A., is a Group Worker 
at the Syracuse, N.Y., Jewish Commu- 
nity Center. 

Philip Young, B.A.. is a constable for 
the Montreal Police Department. 

Mel Zwaig, B.Com.. is a student-in- 
accounts for Riddell, Stead, Graham and 
Hutchison. 


"58: 

Sandra Gillaume. B.A., is an archivist 
in Toronto. 

Arnold Rosenblatt, B.Com.. is a stock- 
broker for Bache & Co. in Montreal. 


57: 

Christopher Lambrou. B.A., is a stu- 
dent in social work at McGill. 

Michael Homonko, B.A., is an econo- 
mist with the Montreal Star. 

Rev. Lydon McKeown, B.A.., is priest 
at St. Peter’s Church, in the Town of 
Mt. Royal. 

Taimo Pallandi, B.A.. is Physical 
director at Montreal’s Central YMCA. 


"56: 

Stanley E. Hornor, B.A., is Fine 
Arts Specialist at Beaconsfield High 
School. 

Leslie G. Humber, B.Sc.. is a scien- 
tist for Averst, McKenna and Harri- 
son, and is a part-time lecturer in Sir 
George's Chemistry Dept. 

Patrick Melia, B.Com., is a Customs 
and Excise Investigator for the Dept. 
of Revenue. 


Miles Wisenthal, B.A., is a psycho- 
logy pre at Macdonald College. 

J. E. Richard, B.Sc., is a lecturer in 
the Science Faculty of the University 
of Sherbrooke. 


"55: 


Gordon Shapiro, B.A., is a CBC 
News Editor. 

Douglas Reed, B.A., is a barrister in 
North Surrey, B.C. 


Where they were in 1961 


BEST WISHES FOR 
CONTINUED SUCCESS 


PEM ES 


Montreal 


NOW AVAILABLE... 


OBER. 


With the amazing 
“SCOOTAWAY DRIVE’’ 
olso 
NA. The new 1960 Models 125L1, 1S0L1 & 175TV 


J) LAMBRETTAS, more power, larger wheels and 
4 speeds. 


[Pex 


See also the new Harley-Davidson, Ariel & Royal Enfield Motorcycles. 


C.C.M. — Raleigh — Norman Bicycles 


EASY TERMS 
VI, 2-1861 


Advertising Loyola and scooters 
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Postgrad 


VOLUME 19, NUMBER 3 
AUTUMN ISSUE SEPTEMBER 1963 





PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI : 


Posrorap Editor-in-Chief 
STANLEY ASHER (Arts '53, M.A.) 


Assistant Editor 
MILAN MORAVEC (Com. '61) 


Associate Editor 
(Undergraduate News) 
ESTY FELDMAN (Arts '63) 
Contributing Editors 
FRED KERNER (Arts '43), New York 
RAYMOND RODGERS (Arts’58), Ph.D., 
Ottawa 
Financial Advisor 
MELVIN ZWAIG (Com. ’61, C.A.) 
(of Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison) 
Advertising 
ARCHIE E. FILTEAU 
Se 


Editor Asher and bis crew 


BUILDING PLANS COMPLETE 


SGWU TO RECEIVE 
CANADA COUNCIL GRANT 
NEW TV CREDIT COURSE 

ECONOMICS 


SGWU PLANS CENTRE 
FOR HUMAN RELATIONS 


NEW MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


WYNNE FRANCIS 
RECEIVES AWARD 
PAPERBACK BOOKSHOP OPENS 


ALUMNI SECRETARY 
CAROLYN ERNST WEDS 





Slice of Postgrad cover from September 1963 








Abrams, Ira 
Adler, Edmund 
Ahmad, Junaid 
Ahmed, Abdul A 
Alayeto, Jose G 
Argue, Kenneth G 
Atkinson, John 


Baird, Alison L 
Ballantine, James K 
Baraniuk, Patricia 
Barsalou, David A 
Bartlett, Stephen 
Baxter, Peter 
Beatson, Barclay 
Beaulieu, Jean 
Bennett, Bruce 
Bentley, Wilfred B 
Bernstein, Neil 
Beszterczey, Charles 
Birrell, Steven R 
Bolduc, JF Robert 
Bowen, Donald AM 
Bradshaw, William 
Brazill, Terrence F 
Brooks, Lindsay H 
Buckley, Liam E 


Carbone, Thomas E 
Carle, Michel 

Carter, Lawrence 
Champagne, Jean 
Chazotshang, Gandun R 
Chee, Evelyn Ayoung 
Cheung Ip, Tony Hing 
Chik, Stephen 

Chiu, Winnie 

Cook, James 
Cuerrier, Guy LJ 
Cusson, Dennis P 
Czerednikow, Harry 


Dalati, Anthony 
Davy, Connie 
Dawson, Robert 
Decarie, Yves A 
Delovitch, Alvin 
Desruisseaux, Guy 
Dopheide, Dagmar D 
Dub, Avraham 
Dubas, Jerry William 
Dubrilé, Herbert John 
Dugré, Raymond 
Duguay, Benoit J C 
Duong, Tich Ba 
Duquette, Yves 
Durrani, Ehsan Ullah 
Duval, Robert 


Correction: 


These people were incorrectly identified as Arts Grads 
in the May issue. In fact they are Commerce Grads. 


Where have all the people gone? £= 


Missing! Certain Commerce Grads, Class of “75. 


If you know where any of these or other graduates are, please fill in 





the form below and send to: Concordia University Alumni, 
1455 de Maisonneuve West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 


Eddy, Joan E 
Egan, William 
Ellis, Andrew 

Ellis, Rudy Alfredo 
Engelberg, Stanley 


Farrell, Stephen Richard 
Finkelstein, Ronald 
Flemming, Leo Patrick 
Fletcher, Laura Lorraine 
Fogel, Michael 

Fong, James 

Fong, Joanna 

Forde, Winston Algernon 
Frank, William L 
Friedberg, Jerry 
Friedman, Daniel 

Frosst, James 


Gallivan, Gerald J 
Gauthier, Robert 
Gerl, Ernest 
Girard, Charles W W 
Gledhill, George 
Gorski, Jan 

Gray, Robert E 
Greenberg, Jeffrey 
Grimard, Yves 
Gualt, John 

Guay, Gerard 


Hargrove, Peter A 
Harney, John R 

Harry, Coldric 

Hayes, John Garrett 
Henderson, Brian 
Hennessy, Leonard R 
Ho, Yee Hunt 

Hum, Winnie 
Hutchings, Ross William 
Hyun, Young Il 


Jack, Richard 
Jacobs, Leonard 
Jacques, Arcadio 
Jarvis, Larry Douglas 
Joly, Guy J 


Kalavrouziotis, Ioannis 
Katajainen, Jaakko T 
Kennedy, Stephen F 
Khurana, Kul Bhushan 
Kinnaird, Simon 
Kinsella, Nicholas P 
Kish, Joseph 

Konkol, Ruby 
Kurniawan, Budijono 
Kyle, James 


Lagaci, Ronald R 
Lamothe, Robert E 
Lamoureux, Peter D R 
Lanctot, Jacques 
Lapp, William Robert 
Latreille, Pierre 

Lau, David Kim-Yin 
Leimovici, Susan 
Leone, Mario 
Leroux, Michael P 
Leroux, Norman 
Livingston, Edward 
Lo, Hi Ming 
Lotmore, Robert 
Lowe, Carmen 
Lynch, Kenfield A 


Macdonald, Neil L 
Macdonald, Neil 
Mader, Gary John 
Madiou, Nessim A 
Mah, Joseph 
Marchese, Sergio 
Mason, Elizabeth 
Massiah, Erwin 
Matsubara, Hidenobu 
Mawhinney, Brent 
McAdams, Patrick J 
McCollam, Douglas 
McDonald, James Ernest 
McGuire, John Gerald 
Mclssac, J J 

McLeod, B 

Merkis, Witold F 
Miller, Theslyn Liscelle 
Mollegaard, Irene 
Monaco, Emma 
Morin, Diane 

Mullan, Richard 
Murray, Walter 


Nasi, Morris 
Neiderhoffer, Lawrence 


O’Carroll, Patrick W F 
Ostrowiecki, Jack 
Oxley, Alfred M 


Palardy, Ronnie 
Panetta, Giuseppe 
Pang, Chung Cary 
Paradis, Carol Ann 
Paventi, Joseph 
Payne, Kenneth J 
Perry, John E 
Petrakos, Kiriakos 
Phillibert, Peter H 
Phillips, Perry 
Pike, Brian 

Pirsil, Richard J 
Poirier, Gillis J 
Politsidis, Christos P 
Power, Kevin L 


Randos, Constantin 
Rein, Harvey B 
Renault, Pierre F 


Renkiewicz, Gregory J 


Ricci, Umberto 
Richer, Pierre P 
Rill, Robert 
Roberts, David 
Roche, Saint 
Roger, Thierry 
Ronde, Petrus 
Ross, John Bunker 
Roy, Charles R 
Rth, Sidney 
Rutherford, Bruce N 


Sadler, John 
Sainte-Marie, Guy 
Schlar, Allan 
Schmit, Paul F 
Sekolt, Maria Salome 
Selwyn, Joan 
Shastri, Arun 
Shastri, Prabhaker 
Shearim, David 
Siddiqi, Shafiq M 
Simon, Karen 
Sinchein, Sylvain 
Sloan, Lorna S 
Smith, Derek J C 
Sneath, William R 


Sobczyk, Stan 

Soifer, Barry I 

Souami, Patrick 
Squibb, Jo-Ann 
Stafford, Margaret Ann 
Stewart, Irvin W 

Stroll, Steven 

Szalay, Marta 


Tang, Irene Oi Ling 
Tang, Keith Lai Kin 
Taylor, Murray 
Terenta, Ivan 
Thomas, Christopher K 
Thomas, Timothy 
Thompson, Anne M 
Tobin, Linda Anne 
Torelli, Michel 
Tremblay, John 
Tremblay, Serge 
Trottier, Richard W 
Tsang, Kin Man 
Turnbull, Robert 


Tyson, George 


Valois, Anthony 

Vamour, Samir 
Vanderheyden, Theodorus 
Vito, Prospero 


Wagstaff, Ronald 
Walsh, Allen E 

Wan, Jacque S 

White, Warren 
Whittle, Inez Ernestine 
Wills, Peter 

Wyzlic, Hubert 


Xifaras, Michael 

Yu, Anthony Yu-Cheung 
Yudenberg, Amos 

Yue, Waying Hung Fong 
Yung, Albert Tin Por 


Zielony, Sara 


| 
| COMMERCE ‘75 MISSING GRADS FORM 


| NAME 

| ADDRESS 
| CITY 
| PROVINCE/STATE 
| POSTAL CODE/ZIP 








CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 
Based on a design 
by David McKeen, 
Alumni will be interested 
to learn that the 
University shield combines 
a Sun in Splendour on 
a background of Pean, 
representative of Loyola, 
with the red inverted Triangle 
bearing the Book of Learning, 
which has long been 
emblematic of the 
Sir George Williams tradition. 





The name of the University 
reflects the motto 
of the City of Montreal, 
“Concordia Salus,” 
and by echoing its 
exhortation to balance, 
measure and proportion, 
serves as a reminder 
of the perennial 
educational ideal 
of fulfilment through 
harmonious development. 












Presenting the 


This distinctly woven pure silk tie 
is available in burgundy or navy. 
Cost is $30.00, including handling 
and mailing, payable to the 
Concordia University Alumni Association. 





Order yours today! 
ee ORDER FORM i] 
i  . 2 | _sDEGREE/VEAR OF 
co send_ - ____tie(s) | _ NAME | GRADUATION 
olor: O Bu un oe — ce 
. :* Navy ADDRESS 
Only money orders accepted payable to: 
Concordia enivaraty Alumni Association CITY 
and send to: PROVINCE/STATE | : 
Concordia University Alumni Association : | -  #  . #} &}&838 
1455 de age eer Bivd West, POSTAL CODE/ZIP | _PHONE _ 





